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EDITORIAL 


WHEN all things began, the Word already was. The Word dwelt 

with God, and what God was, the Word was. The Word. 
then, was with God at the beginning, and through him all things 
came to be; no single thing was created without him. All that 
came to be was alive with his life, and that life was the light 
of men. The light shines on in the dark, and the darkness has 
never quenched it. 

There appeared a man named John, sent from God; he came 
as a witness to testify to the light, that all might become believers 
through him. He was not himself the light; he came to bear 
witness to the light. The real light which enlightens every man 
was even then coming into the world. 

He was in the world; but the world, though it owed its being 
to him, did not recognize him. He entered his own realm, and 
his own would not receive him. But to all who did receive him, 
to those who have yielded him their allegiance, he gave. the right 
to become children of God, not born of any human stock, or by 
the fleshly desire of a human father, but the offspring of God 
himself. So the Word became flesh; he came to dwell among us, 
and we saw his glory, such glory as befits the Father’s only Son, 
full of grace and truth. 

Here is John’s testimony to him: he cried aloud, ‘This is the 
man I meant when I said, “He comes after me, but takes rank 
before me”; for before I was born, he already was.’ 

Out of his full store we have all received grace upon grace; 
for while the Law was given through Moses, grace and truth came 
through Jesus Christ. No one has ever seen God; but God's 
only Son, he who is nearest to the Father’s heart, he has mad: 
him known. 
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[ue publication of the New Testament part of the New English 

Bible is the great event of 1961 for English-speaking Christ- 
ians. A review appears elsewhere in this number, but we are 
glad to be able to reproduce above its rendering of the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. 


death of Professor G. Ch. Aalders, in his eighty-first year, 
has removed one of the oldest and firmest friends of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. His name appears as one of the two 
first Associate Editors on the title-page of Volume II (1930), and 
for over thirty years he has helped us as Associate Editor, Editor- 
ial Correspondent, and occasional contributor. From 1920 to 1950 
he occupied the Chair of Old Testament Studies in the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, and both as teacher and as writer he ren- 
dered distinguished service to the cause of evangelical scholarship. 
Even in retirement he continued to produce work of the highest 
and most exacting quality, such as his Oud-Testamentische Kano- 
niek and his detailed commentary on Ezekiel in the Commentaar 
op het Oude Testament, a series of which he was joint editor. He 
took a keen interest in the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Re- 
search when it was founded, took part in one of its Summer 
Schools and produced for it his Short Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch. He was also a contributor to the I.V.F. New Bible Com- 
mentary. He was an uncompromising defender of Reformed or- 
thodoxy, but towards those with whom he disagreed most radically 
he showed the unfailing courtesy of a true Christian gentleman, 
and in turn commanded their esteem and respect. We salute his 
memory. 





REVELATION AND PROPOSITIONS 


by J. F. PETER 


pPROFESSOR PETER, of the Theological College of the Presby- 

terian Church in Queensland, prepared this paper for delivery 
to the Theological Group in Brisbane last year ; and THE EVAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY is glad to make it available to a wider 
audience. The problems of revelation and communication have 
been vigorously debated in recent years, and Professor Peter's 
contribution to the debate should stimulate further thought about 
them, It is good to bear in mind that revelation—and divine reve- 
lation at that—can be communicated in propositions as well as in 
the mighty acts of God. From the first, the mighty acts of God 
would scarcely have conveyed an intelligible message to those who 
witnessed them had they not been interpreted in words by God’s 
chosen spokesmen. Such prophetic words are as much a vehicle of 
God's revelation as are His mighty acts. But there are other pro- 
positions (those, ~~. of creeds and confessions) which, while not 
primary vehicles o. revelation, aim at summarizing its contents. 
What is to be said of their adequacy for this purpose ? 


1. Revelation is God’s making something known. 


AS a description of what revelation is, this seems well-founded. 

s““Making something known” suggests itself as an obvious 
synonym for the English word “revelation”, which comes from 
the Latin revelare meaning “to unveil” or “to lay bare”. It is 
just as obvious an equivalent for the word in the New Testament 
which is most frequently translated by “revelation”. This word, 
érroxdAvyis, also means literally an “unveiling”, though in the 
New Testament it is used only figuratively. 

But the “revelation” of which we are speaking is not any sort 
of “making known”. Already in the New Testament the “un- 
veiling” which was spoken of most frequently was that brought 
about by divine action, and it is God’s making something known 
that we have in mind in our use, as Christians, of the word 
“revelation”. The word is given a much broader connotation in 


1 The three occurrences which receive a different translation in the A.V. 
(Luke 2: 32; Romans 8: 19; 1 Peter 1: 7) can all (as the R.S.V. recog- 
nizes) be fittingly rendered by “revelation”. The verb érroxaAtnrTa 
is always in the A.V. translated by “reveal”. 
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common speech, but our specific usage of it relates to the situation 
in which God makes something known. 

It may be added that we are only concerned, when we speak 
of “revelation”, with the situation in which God makes something 
known to men and women here in the world. It may be entirely 
proper to use the word “revelation” of God’s making something 
known to the company of heaven, as well as to the birds and the 
beasts — and even to the flowers. But we are not concerned with 
what their experience of God’s disclosure may be. We are con- 
cerned with the situation in which God makes something known 
to us men and women; and that is the situation covered in our 
present discussion of “revelation.” 

(a) Thinking of revelation in this way as God’s making some- 
thing known, as an act of God, enables us to make a distinction 
between “revelation” and “discovery”. 

As H. H. Farmer has pointed out, a similar distinction is gen- 
eraily preserved in common speech. 

In discovery there is activity on the one side only; the facts are 
there, static, quiescent, unknown, and they remain unknown until 
someone searches them out; they never do anything to present them- 
selves to the enquirer, But where there is activity on the other side. 
an activity of impartation fo impartation, another word is required, 
the word revelation. . . . 

Pre-eminently, the word revelation, even in popular speech, is ap- 
propriate to a two-term personal relationship where one actively 
imparts to another through a medium of communication, through 
speech; pre-eminently the word discovery is appropriate to our dealing 
with impersonal objects which do not in that sense actively convey 
themselves to us at all.? 

The fact that very few people consistently use the words in 
these ways does not alter the fact that a distinction is there. 
There is a difference between the way in which we acquire know- 
ledge from an object which remains inactive, and that in which 
we acquire knowledge from a person who himself plays an active 
part in the process. 

Our concern, when we speak of “revelation”, is with a situation 
of the latter kind, but one in which the other person — the active, 
knowledge-imparting person—is God. While there may be 
much that is unique about this situation — it is indeed the 
uniqueness imparted to the situation by His presence which makes 
discussion of revelation a different thing from an essay in psycho- 
logy or epistemology — it shares with the other the characteristic 


2H. H. Farmer, The World and God (London: Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1936), 
pp. 78-79. 
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of a conviction on the part of the knowledge-receiving subject that 
what he had acquired has not been by virtue of his own efforts 
alone. Revelation is a different thing from discovery. 

(b) To think of revelation as God’s act of making something 
known implies the presence in the situation of someone who re- 
ceives this knowledge, and our discussion of revelation must 
include some consideration of the recipient. 

We are immediately faced with the fact that not all men are 
recipients of revelation. There are some whose way of life sug- 
gests that they are not, and (mindful as we should be of the 
precept to judge not lest we be judged) we must take account 
of what we know of them by their fruits. There are in any case 
many who will readily declare that they have never had anything 
made known to them by God, and we cannot refuse altogether to 
accept such statements at their face value. We might feel dis- 
posed to argue that this situation is one of their own causing, but 
this does not alter the facts: it is still the case that they are 
not recipients of revelation. Any insistence that they are, but 
remain unaware of it, can only lead either to such a widening 
of the meaning of “revelation” as to leave the term with no 
meaning at all, or to a more careful delineation of it so as to 
include reference to the fact and the manner of the recipient’s 
awareness of God’s making known. The second alternative is 
the preferable one. 

Accepting the fact that there are some who are not recipients 
of revelation, we go on to ask whether we can discern what dis- 
tinguishes those who have received it from those who have not. 

Our statement that revelation is God’s making something known 
lays emphasis upon His action and initiative in the matter, and 
may be thought of as implying that what distinguishes the re- 
cipient of revelation from other men is the fact that God has 
chosen him to be one whom He will make something known 

Such a conclusion can claim the support of Scripture, as may 
be seen from some words of G. S. Hendry: 

How then is revelation received by men? The knowledge of the 
mystery is only for those to whom it is given (Mark 4:11) by God 
(Matt. 16:17). Human intelligence and acumen are of no avail 
here; rather they constitute a disqualification (Matt. 11:25, I Cor. 
1: 19-25). Revelation is in fact so absolute that it can only achieve 
its own reception. Indeed it is not so much man that receives revela- 
tion as revelation that receives him. For man, as he is, is incapable of 
receiving it (1 Cor. 2: 14); he must be taken up into revelation. It is 


not something that happens to him but in him (Gal. 1: 16); he must be 
transformed if he is to know it (John 3:3, Rom. 12:2). The know- 
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ledge of revelation is not so much a knowing as a being known 
(Gal. 4:9).% 

It can also claim the support of Christians generally, for their 
testimonies through the ages have consented to the truth that 
God has revealed to them such things as neither their virtue nor 
their capacity could enable them to discern. 

To have written in this way may seem to have foreclosed the 
question whether, in the revelation situation, there is any activity 
on the part of the recipient. This is not so. One may agree 
with all that has just been said, and still consider that the action 
of God cannot be carried through without some responsive action 
on the part of man. In that case God’s making something known 
will be thought of as an action only potential unless the potential 
recipient take whatever action is required for him to become a 
recipient in actuality. 

Just what that action is, and what its effects, it may be impos- 
sible to discern. A man may reverently acknowledge that what he 
knows he knows because of an action of God in making something 
known, and at the same time confess that he is unable to declare 
with confidence whether any, and if so what, details of his know- 
ledge are his (and perhaps his in a falsified form) because of 
some action on his own part. 

(c) Understanding revelation as God’s making something 
known enables us to reach certain conclusions concerning the 
content of what is revealed. 

This is not to say that there can be advanced criteria such that 
any observer can on all occasions distinguish what is revealed 
from what has come to knowledge in some other way, or even 
from what is false. There are no such infallible criteria and, 
confident as a man may be that revelation has taken place, he 
cannot himself know — and certainly cannot convince all others 
— that empirical observation will disclose that such and such 
could have been made known only by God. Yet, as we have 
said, our understanding of revelation as God’s making something 
known enables certain general conclusions to be drawn. 

i. One thing that can be said immediately is that anything 
that is revealed will be something that it is God’s will to make 
know; that is, something that He deems it fitting that the recipient 
should receive. 

This, however, leaves open a field as wide as all knowledge. 


3 “Revelation”; Alan Richardson (ed.), A Theological Word-Book of 
the Bible (London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1950), p. 198. 
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and we have not progressed in our understanding of the content 
of revelation — certainly not far enough to provide ourselves with 
a criterion by which we may say of any piece of knowledge that 
it is, or is not, the result of revelation. What the recollection of 
this fact may do, however, is make us feel fairly confident that 
some pieces of so-called knowledge can not possibly have come 
by way of revelation. 


ii. We may further say that what God makes known will be 
something that was previously unknown (or that was not known 
to have this particular significance), and that will continue to 
retain the character of mystery. 

Mascall refers to three features which belong to a mystery.‘ 

In the first place, on being confronted with a mystery we are 
conscious that the small central area of which we have a relatively 
clear vision shades off into a vast background which is obscure and 
as yet unpenetrated. Secondly, we find, as we attempt to penetrate 
this background in what I have described as an attitude of humble 
and wondering contemplation, that the range and clarity of our 
vision progressively increase but that at the same time the back- 
ground which is obscure and unpenetrated is seen to be far greater 
than than we had recognised before. . . . The third feature . . . is 
the fact that a mystery, while it remains obscure in itself, has a 
remarkable capacity of illuminating other things.5 

If we add to this feature that we are dealing with a divine 
mystery, we shall be using “mystery” in the sense of the New 
Testament pvotipiov — that is, of “a secret which has been, or 
is being, disclosed; but because it is a divine secret it remains 
mystery and does not become transparent to men.”® 

(d) This making known of something by God is an event; that 
is to say, it actually happens, and in its happening it never 
achieves a fixed state. Though, because of our conviction of His 
consistency, we may say that God has decreed unalterably that 
certain things are so, and that of these things all men should take 
knowledge, His making known of anything to this person and that 
is an event which takes place at this moment and that. 


4 He makes a useful distinction between puzzles, problems and mysteries. 
By a puzzle he means “something which purports to be a genuine question 
requiring an answer, but turns out on investigation to be a pseudo-question 
which vanishes into thin air when the terms in which it is stated are ex- 
amined”. By a problem he means “a question which does not evaporate on 
linguistic analysis and which we cease to ask only when we have dis- 
covered the answer”. E, L. Mascall, Words and Images (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1957), p. 77. 

8 Ibid., p. 79. aie 

*G. S. Hendry, “Mystery”; A Theological Word-Book of the Bible, 
p. 156. 
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2. God's making known is by encounter. 


By the word “encounter” I mean to suggest that the situation 
in which God makes something known is akin to that in which one 
person, by the expression of his whole personality, communicates 
to another his attitude on some matter. In such a case, there 
is more than the uttering of certain words in description of the 
attitude; there is a standing of one person over against the other 
so that the line of communication is traversed by a reciprocity 
of offering and response which has no exact parallel in non- 
personal relationships. [ am, in short, referring to the peculiar 
quality of the inter-personal encounter which Martin Buber has 
elaborated in his distinction between the I-thou and the I-it 
relationship. 

(a) I have the impression that the use of this word “‘encounter”’ 
has been misunderstood by some of those who have objected to 
it. 

Austin Farrer writes of the inistence upon revelation as “per- 
sonal communication” : 

What does it mean? On the face of it, it suggests that God must 
speak to us somewhat as we speak to one another. But this obviously 
does not happen, nor is it going to happen. . . . I had myself (this 
at least is the impression I retain) been reared in a personalism 
which might satisfy the most ardent of Dr, Buber’s disciples; . . 
but neither out of the scripture that I read nor in the prayers I tried 
to make did any mental voice address me: ... no “other” stood 
beside me, no shadow of presence fell upon me. . . . And this is 
why, when Germans set their eye-balls and pronounce the terrific 
words “He speaks to thee” (Er redet dich an), I am sure, indeed, 
that they are saying something, but I am still more sure that they 
are not speaking to my condition.’ 

There are some statements of H. P. Owen (as when he suggests 
that the image of encounter is more congenial to the German than | 
to the British temperament) which suggest that he shares Farrer’s 
uneasiness about the language of encounter; but I think he poinis 
to a better understanding of the matter when he writes: 

Let us suppose a Christian is confronted with Christ’s teaching 
about forgiveness, either in a sermon or in his own reading of the 
New Testament. ...He may say: “Yes, I see; Christ’s view is 
right; this is how I ought to behave.” Or he may use the language 
of encounter and say: “This is a command which God is addressing 


7 Austin Farrer, The Glass of Vision (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1948), 
p. 8, cited by John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 30-31, and Scottish Journal 
of Theology, iv (1951), pp. 420-21. 
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to me; I must obey it.”® 
It is, I believe, a mistake to regard these two responses as 
essentially different; the first is as much encounter as the second; 
both of them, as Owen himself remarks, can lead to a decision. 

Perhaps we have too readily taken over “encounter” or “con- 
frontation” as a translation of the German Begegnung (the less 
severe “meeting” would serve as well); but we can appreciate 
the emphasis which the concept lays: that when God makes some- 
thing known, He does so in a personal way, wherein the initiative 
is His own. 

(5) This encounter does not take place in the absence of 
media.° 

When the glory of a sunset leads me to bow in adoration of 
the God who has created such things, I am convinced that the 
God whom I thus adore has Himself put this evidence of His 
majesty before my eyes; yet I am convinced also that my adora- 
tion arose out of my observing the sunset. Similarly, when a 
particular sermon “strikes home” at this or that aspect of my 
life, impelling me to the forsaking of some habit or to the taking 
up some new responsibility, I am convinced that it is God Hiim- 
self who has spoken to me; yet I am convinced also that the 
challenge I feel it impossible to disregard came to me only as I 
listened to that particular sermon. 

While examples of this kind could be multiplied, enough has 
been said to indicate that while the knowledge we have of God 
is ours because He confronts us with Himself, we always have 
that knowledge given to us as we come by knowledge of other 
things. 

It is along with’ the story of Abraham, or of Daniel, or of 
some extra-biblical character, that we sense a significance which 
it has for us here and now; it is along with the glory of the sun- 
set that we sense the majesty of creative power; and so on. These 
are media with which God brings Himself to us. They are not, on 
the one hand, things by means of which we could, unaided, rise 
to knowledge of God for, unless God Himself should decide to 


8H. P. Owen, Revelation and Existence (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1957), p. 65. 

®The next three paragraphs largely reproduce portions of my article, 
“The Redemptive Mission of the Church”, Scottish Journal of Theology, 
x (1957), pp. 156-57. 

10 John Baillie makes use, “without prejudice”, of the Luthtran phrase, 
“in, with and under”. Our Knowledge of God (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), pp. 178 ff. 
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use them, they would not be media at all but simply others 
among the many things which fill our lives. Nor, on the other 
hand, are we able to dispense with them, along the mystics’ line, 
as obstacles which hold God away from us. As the media of 
His choosing, they play an essential part in the mediating to us 
of His immediacy, and we have na knowledge of God apart from 
our knowledge of them. 


(c) Thus our references to a divine-human encounter are not 
to be thought of as indicating a belief that revelation comes only 
in startling and spectacular ways. We mean by such references 
to assert that God’s act of making known is one in which He 
Himself confronts us and, in a manner analogous to that of 
inter-personal relationships on the human plane, manifests His 
character and His will through the agency of this and that part 
of our creaturely existence. This is the truth of the statement, 
frequently made these days,"? that what God reveals is Himself. 


3. This encounter can only be described in propositions. 


Any attempt to describe the event of revelation — either to 
oneself in order to appreciate more clearly what it was that 
happened, or to another with a view to his being introduced to 
a similar relationship — must result in the use of words put 
together in propositional form. 

(a) We are here making a distinction between “describing” 
and “experiencing.” The event of the encounter and the event 
of describing it are two different things. 

Before I can begin to tell some other person what has happened 
to me, the event of its happening must be behind me. Having 
had experience then, I now describe it to him, and the then and 
the now indicate each a different event. 

The same distinction is to be observed in respect of any re- 
flection upon my experience in which I engage: I am in this case 
now describing to myself whaT happened to me then. Of course 
the chronological lapse may be so short as to be imperceptible, 
but the experiencing and the describing are two different events, 
and it is only the latter which involves propositional statement. 

Of course there may be an interplay between these two activi- 
ties. In the course of my reflection and description God may 
make other things known to me; and I may find that I cannot 
think of this additional knowledge coming in any way other than 

11E.g., John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought, pp. 


24, 29; William Nicholls, Revelation in Christ (London: S.C.M. Press 
Ltd., 1958), p. 9. 
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as a result of my attempts to describe what I already know — 
I may indeed think of this additional knowledge’as being but 
the drawing out from within myself of what I already knew. And 
I may rightly consider that my work of describing is itself an 
activity in which God plays a part, enabling me to express in 
an understandable way what He Himself has made known to me. 

Thus any complete distinction between the experience and the 
description of it may prove in practice to be impossible, and one 
can understand why some writers have declared that the revelation 
itself must be in propositional form.’* Yet, however impossibie 
in practice, such a distinction is essential in thought; the alterna- 
tive is to attribute to certain propositions an infallibility'* which 
rightly belongs only to God Himself. 

(b) The term “proposition” is being used here in a very gen- 
eral sense to denote all forms of verbal statement. It thus covers 
every occasion on which words are used to express what God has 
done, or made known: whether it be an occasion of worship, of 
edification, of controversy or of apology. The significant thing 
is the employment of words; the occasion which prompts them 
is of no consequence for the classification of them as a description 
of the divine-human encounter in propositions. Nor is the form 
of their utterance of any consequence for the purpose of classifv- 
ing them in this way: whether they be spoken, or sung, or writte.. 

Thus understood, the term “proposition” covers what som: 
modern writers have in mind when they speak of statements about 
God being “parables,” and what writers over the centuries have 
meant by “analogy”. For what these terms are intended to do 
is indicate that the words are to be understood in ways different 
from their usual reference; these writers do not suggest that words 
are to be done away with altogether as a means of describing 
what God has made known. 

Two writers who make use of the term “parable” are A. M. 
Farrer™* and I. M. Crombie.*® We shall take a statement from 
each of them. 

12 See, for an example of this view, D. Broughton Knox, “Propositional 
Revelation the Only Revelation”, The Reformed Theological Review, xix 
(1960), pp. 1-11. 

13 Knox rightly observes that the denial of propositional revelation in- 
volves the denial of what he calls “inerrant revelation”. /bid., p. 8. 

14 Basil Mitchell (ed.), Faith and Logic (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1957), pp. 9-30, 84-107. 

15 Tbid., pp. 31-83. Anthony Flew and Alasdair MacIntyre (ed.), New 


Essays in Philosophical Theology (London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1955), pp. 
109-30. 
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Because the primary subject of theological statements is, according 
to unbelievers, preposterous and, according to believers, ‘transcendent’, 
the statements about Him cannot be anything but parables borrowed 
from the world of our more direct acquaintance.1¢ 


The expression ‘God’ is to refer to that object . . . which is such that 
the Knowledge of it would be to us knowledge of the unfamiliar term 
in the contrast between finite and infinite. 

Statements about God, then, are in effect parables, which are 
referred, by means of the proper name ‘God’, out of our experience 
in a certain direction.1? 


These statements make it plain that, though the words may have 
a peculiar content when predicated of God, they are intended to 
describe Him or His actions. To make this point was precisely 
the intention of the mediaeval doctrine of analogy, and I do not 
think that the introduction of the term “parable” adds anything 
to it.’ 

Farrer’s concept of “images”’® seems to occupy an equivocal 
position. In the essays referred to, both he and Crombie use 
this word as apparently synonymous with “parables”. This sug- 
gests that an “image” is something in words, and to be subsumed 
under the connotation of “propositions”. On the other hand, his 
Bampton Lectures suggest that Farrer is anxious to distinguish 
his “images” from statements in words, and speak of them ae 
the shape into which inspired thinking falls when divine truth is 
supernaturally communicated to men.*° 

The position may be summarily stated: if the image is God- 
given in its entirety, it is part of the experience of encounter: 
if it is man-made (not necessarily man unaided by God), it ir 
part of the attempt to describe. 

(c) The activity of describing what has happened in the divine- 
human encounter, and what it implies, is the practice of theology. 

Thus all language about God is theological language, althouga 
G. C. Stead would give theology a narrower connotation. 

Theology is marked off, not so much by the kind of language used 
as the use made of it. Religious language becomes theological where 
there is a deliberate intention to support, to qualify or to relate 
the symbolic expressions of unreflective piety, though without neces- 
sarily abandoning the symbolic form,?* 

16 Faith and Logic, p. 10. 

*t New Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 124. 

8 Terence Penelhum evidently is of the same opinion. “Logic and 
Theology”, Canadian Journal of Theology, iv (1958), p. 263. 

1° The Glass of Vision (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1948); see also his 
earlier A Rebirth of Images. 

** The Glass of Vision, p. 57, cited by Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in 
Recent Thought, p. 37. 
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And it is true that we usually think of the statements of theology 
as having this more restricted function. This understanding of 
a more restricted function leads more naturally to the apprecia- 
tion of dogmas as the propositions in which theological thinking 
results. 

We have been reminded recently** that, while philosophy is the 
stating of what everybody knows in terms that nobody can under- 
stand, theology is the elucidation of the incredible by means of 
the unintelligible; and there is some theology — ancient and 
modern — which gives the impression that it has fallen into 
both camps. Yet this is not what we expect of sound theology 
(or doctrine, or dogmas). We mean by the practice of theology 
the bringing forward of propositions which describe, in as 
adequate a form as may be, what we believe God has said to us. 
4. The propositions are not adequate to the reality they describz. 

(a) No proposition, or series of propositions, is ever adequate 
for the description of reality. While we must make use of words 
in order to convey our ideas, and can in many instances feei 
that we have in fact “‘got across” the substance of what we have 
in mind, it is a mistake to imagine that the words are exactly 
equivalent to the reality — or even to the idea of the reality had 
by the person using them. To think that they are is to assume 
what Chesterton called “the infallibility of language”’. 

Every time one man says to another, “Tell us plainly what you 
mean”, he is assuming the infallibility of language: that is to say, 
he is assuming that there is a perfect scheme of verbal expression 
for all the internal moods and meanings of men .. . he is assuming 
that a man has a word for every reality in earth, or heaven, or hell. 
He knows that there are in the soul tints more bewildering, more 
numberless and more nameless than the colours of an autumn forest. 
... Yet he seriously believes that these things can every one of the, 
in all their tones and semitones, in all their blends and unions, be 
accurately represented by an arbitrary system of grunts and squeals. 
He believes that an ordinary civilized stockbroker can really produce 
out of his inside noises which denote all the mysteries and all the 
agonies of desire.?% 

Chesterton’s words on this occasion had particular reference to 
men’s inner thoughts and wishes; but what he says so forcefully 


21“How Theologians Reason”, Faith and Logic, p. 110. 

22In a Public Lecture given at the University of Queensland by Bishop 
Stephen Neill on 26th April, 1960. 

23G. K. Chesterton, in his volume on G. F. Watts in The Popular 
Library of Art (London: Duckworth, 1904), p. 88, cited by E. L. Mascall, 
Words and Images, p. 100. 
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is true over the whole range of reality. There is no aspect of 
it for which we can find words which are entirely adequate. 

And this is not only because our knowledge of all reality is 
incomplete. That, too, has to be kept in mind; but we are most 
conscious of the inadequacy of language with respect to those 
things which we know best. 

(6) This inadequacy of propositions, which is true in regard 
to all reality, is a fortiori true of the divine reality. In all our 
use of language to describe the acts of God (valuable as we re- 
cognize that use to be) we must confess that it is never a com- 
plete description of what God has done. 

(c) It is this inadequacy of any propositions to describe an 
act of God which leads me to challenge any idea of “infallible” 
dogmas. 

Being, as they are bound to be, statements which describe, and 
statements which are inadequate, dogmas must be open to the 
possibility of replacement by more adequate dogmas. And if they 
are capable of replacement they are not infallible. The only alter- 
native is to hold that there are certain dogmas which, on some 
authority, we may depend upon as being incapable of improvement, 
and I am at a loss to know on what grounds such an authority 
could be established. For unless we consider that God Himself has 
made certain things known by means of uttering certain words 
(and the whole of our discussion up to this point has shown that 
‘this is not what is meant by revelation), we must admit that any 
authority can only express itself by means of propositions which 
are themselves descriptive of an act to which they are not 
adequate. 

The problem of complete communication by words is an insur- 
mountable one for, as M. B. Foster has observed, “words do not 
mean but people mean things by words”.** Whether it be com- 
munication from the authority to the believer, or from one believer 
to another, it is impossible to think of any form of words as 
conveying truth infallibly. Toute traduction est une trahison. 

5. Some propositions are more adequate than others. 

(a) Propositions stand in a relationship of essential analogy 
to the reality they purport to describe.** That is to say, it is not 
merely by coincidence that our statements express (albeit incom- 
pletely) the truth about any situation: that is what they are 
intended to do, and it is upon the sufficiency of the way in which 

24“ *We’ in Modern Philosophy”, Faith and Logic, p. 201. 

25 That is, insofar as they are true propositions ; I am not forgetting that 
there are false (and sometimes deliberately false) propositions. 
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they do so that any judgment is made concerning their adequacy. 
This is what I mean when I say that the relationship is essential. 
But it is also an analogical relationship: the statements are never 
exactly the same thing as the reality itself. 

We make each our own judgments concerning the measure of 
adequacy. If the reference is to a reality which we have ourselves 
experienced, we can claim to be in a better position than anyone 
else to know how adequate any propositions are as a description 
of it.* If the reference is to a reality of which we have not had 
experience, we can still make judgments concerning the adequacy 
of propositions about it: we may compare these propositions one 
against the other, considering the evidence in which they seem 
to rest and the reliability of those who assert them with other 
propositions of which we have knowledge, considering the extent 
of their mutual consistency and which of them can be accepted 
and which rejected. This is the sort of process in which our 
minds engage continually : every proposition which is put before 
us is imnfediately subjected to some judgment concerning iis 
udequacy, and inevitably we judge some to be more adequate 
than others. 

(b) The acceptance, by Christians generally, or by a consider- 
able group of them, of certain series of propositions as the most 
adequate available is what occasions Creeds and Confessions. 

Of course, the drawing up of any particular statement is occas- 
ioned by particular circumstances: it may be for the purpose of 
baptismal confession and instruction, for that of excluding heresy, 
for that of facilitating a union of separated bodies, and so on 
But the particular occasion of each does not affect the classi- 
fication of them all as series of propositions judged by a number 
of Christians to be the most adequate description that can be 
framed of what God has done. 

G. C. Stead writes : 

Creeds and articles, if they are to do their job, must be what they 
appear to be, namely carefully phrased assertions. Whether or not 
they treat of supernaturalia like God or the future life does not 
greatly affect their setting in theological discourse. They are intended 
partly as models, partly as tests of the language of actual worship. 
This is not to deny them all expressive or declaratory function at 
all; these are indeed attested by the devotional use of the Creeds; 
but theologians would regard the latter as a mere application of their 
primary assertive and regulative use.?7 


26 That is, as a description of our experience of it; we may readily 
concede that someone else can give a better technical description of it. 
27“How Theologians Reason”, Faith and Logic, p. 112. 
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Other groups of Christians, and successive generations, may 
accept these statements as being the most adequate that can be 
framed. Or they may, in the light of further knowledge as well 
as Of changes in the connotations of words, feel themselves able 
to construct more adequate propositions, But the acceptance 
by any group, at any time, must be recognized as the declaration 
that they, for their part, can offer nothing better. And it is the 
recognition that Christians from age to age are, with their pro- 
positions identical or different, describing the same acts of God 
which attests, in one essential part, the continuity of the Churca 
from generation to generation and the continuity of each in the 
apostolic tradition. 

In the strictest sense, the Apostolic Tradition must mean the hand- 
ing over of the revelation itself, that is, of personal knowledge of 
God through the Holy Spirit, indeed, the whole reality of the 
redeemed life, through the proclamation of the Word, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and the building-up of men in the cor- 
porate life of the Church. But to do this wil] also involve the 
handing over of the normative propositions of faith, as they come to 
be understood in each generation, and of certain authorized sacra- 
mental and other practice, both of which derive their authority from 
the fact that they are judged by the Church to be necessary ex- 
pressions of the revelation itself.2% 


Brisbane. 


*8 William Nicholls, Revelation in Christ, p. 108. 
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THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE 
BEVAN FAMILY 


by JOHN S. ANDREWS 


MF: ANDREWS, Assistant Librarian in the Brotherton Library, 

Leeds University, is known to our readers for his researches 
into hymnology. The following article is an offshoot of his re- 
search into the hymns of Mrs. Emma Frances Bevan, and recalls to 
mind several distingushed names in nineteenth-century Evan- 
gelicalism. 


“Let us now praise famous men... With their seed shall con- 
tinually remain a good inheritance.” 


FmIcy connexions, the Provost of King’s has assured us, are 

part of “the poetry of history”. In his contribution to the 
G. M. Trevelyan Festschrift he has studied the growth and inter- 
marriage of a number of prominent British families during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The following article, in 
an attempt to investigate the fortunes of another such family dur- 
ing the same period, does not include every member who became 
distinguished nor does it record every birth and marriage: the 
accompanying genealogical tree is “diagrammatic and selective”.? 
In the last century this country was still a “religious”, even if 
not a fully Christian one. Religion was a staple topic of con- 
versation and, to many indeed, the mainspring of life itself. This 
will account for the stress laid in the following survey upon the 
religious convictions of the people concerned. In certain other 
respects, too, as will be seen in our conclusions, these people 
were typical of the intelligentsia of their day. 


1N. G. Annan, “The Intellectual Aristocracy” (in Studies in Social 
History: a Tribute to G. M. Trevelyan, Ed. by J. H. Plumb, 1955, pp. 
243-87). 

2 For information about those members not discussed and for fuller 
information about some of those discussed see D.N.B., Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, Who Was Who, and Who's Who, but especially A History of the 
Bevan Family by Mrs. A. N. Gamble, née Bevan (1924). These works are 
not usually further cited below. Except for a brief paragraph Mrs. Gamble 
does not refer to the Shuttleworth branch of the family. 
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THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE BEVAN FAMILY 


Il 


First we must glance quickly at the earlier family background. 
The nineteenth-century Bevans were descended from a long lire 
of Welsh burghers.* Silvanus Bevan (1691-1765), as a youth. 
left Swansea to set up the Plough Court Pharmacy in London, 
where he was later joined by his brother Timothy (1704-86). 
Timothy married Elizabeth, a grand-daughter of Robert Barclay 
(1648-90), the author of the great Quaker manifesto, An Apology 
for the True Christian Divinity.“ After Elizabeth’s death Timothy 
married Hannah Springall, by whom he had Joseph Gurney (1753- 
1814), another famous Quaker apologist.’ Joseph Gurney Bevan 
carried on the Plough Court Pharmacy until his death, when it 
passed out of the hands of the Bevan family. Today the Phar- 
macy is well known as “Allen and Hanburys”. 

It was through Timothy’s first wife, Elizabeth, that the present- 
day Bevans were descended. Her father, David Barclay (1682- 
1769), was the ancestor of the banking family. The Bank, which 
later became Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie and 
Co., and eventually simply Barclays Bank Limited, was founded 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century.* Three of Elizabeth’s 
sons were named Silvanus; two of them died in infancy. The 
survivor (1743-1830) married a girl of seventeen, who lived but 
seven months after marriage. By his second wife, née Louisa 
Kendall, he had seven sons, of whom the eldest, David (1774- 
1846) suceeded him at the Bank. David married Favell Bourke 
Lee (1780-1841), a devout Low Churchwoman of ready, unselfish 
sympathies. 


Davip BEVAN’S CHILDREN 
David and Favelil’s eldest child, Louisa PRIScILLA (1800-83), 


3Mr. R. S. Mortimer has kindly drawn my attention to references in 
the Bristol Friends’ Records (CCII and CCIV) to deliberations concerning 
the marriages of Welsh and Bristol Quaker members of the family; see 
Minute books 2 (1686-1704), pp. 110 f., 185, 240, 252 f., and 4 (1716-27), 
pp. 10, 22, 24-27a. 

4Of Robert Barclay the most recent full-length biography would seem 
to be that by M. C. Cadbury (Robert Barclay, his Life and Work, 1912). 

5In Paul Bloomfield’s Uncommon People: a Study of England's Elite 
(1955) a genealogical tree shows the inter-marriages of the Barclays, 
Buxtons and Gurneys. 

®See P. W. Matthews and A. W. Tuke’s History of Barclays Bank 
Limited (1926). Background information may be gleaned from Nicholas 
Lane’s article on “The Fathers of English Banking” (History Today, II, 
1953, pp. 190-9). 
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married Augustus Henry Bosanquet of Huguenot descent. By 
nature she was retiring and devoted her time chiefly to her child- 
ren. Religion was the mainstay of her life; winter and summer 
she rose regularly at 6.30 for prayer and Bible study. 

Of more general interest is David’s second daughter (1802- 
78), named FAVELL LEE after her mother. She too was influenced 
by the Evangelical Movement. On her conversion in 1827 she 
threw herself into educational work, founding parish schools on 
her father’s estates and taking an active part in their manage- 
ment. Through her eldest brother, Robert Cooper Lee, she made 
the acquaintance of his schoolfellow and college friend, Henry 
Edward Manning, later Cardinal Manning, with whom she cor- 
responded and upon whom she for a time exercised considerable 
influence. Long after he joined the Church of Rome he used 
to say that it was she who had first awakened him to unseen 
realities.* In 1841 she married Thomas Mortimer, an Evangelical 
in charge of an Episcopal Chapel. After his death she devoted 
herself to the care of the destitute and afflicted. As an old 
woman, however, she developed eccentric habits, which made 
the lot of her protégés unenviable. She once drove her donkey 
chaise out to sea, the animal being blindfolded and accompanied 
by several orphan children for whom she was caring. The party 
was in considerable danger until rescued by fishermen, Her pet 
lamb was also subjected to sea bathing. When she took her 
parrot to bed with her (as she often did), she compelled it by 
slaps to sleep on its back. 

Although her name is little known now, she wrote some of the 
most famous children’s books in the English language. The first 
one to appear was the Peep of Day, or a Series of the Earliest 
Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving 
(1833). It gave very young children a Christian view of the world 
from the Creation to the Final Judgment. Today objection might 
be felt to some of its original pictures; but few subsequent child- 
ren’s books have succeeded so well in finding modes of expression 
that would impress themselves upon the child’s mind. The bock 
went through numerous editions, many of them bowdlerized. in 


7 According to Sir Shane Leslie, she was Manning's “spiritual mother”, 
and her diagnosis in her personal notebook of his character was “so 
unique and penetrating as to save reams of biographic research and con- 
jecture” ;.of the three great women in his life her influence was the most 
important (Yenry Edward Manning: his Life and Labours, 1921, pp. 
39-43). 
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her lifetime and has since been translated into at. least thirty- 
eight languages. Its success encouraged her to follow it with a 
series of similar books, such as, Line upon Line (inspired by Isaiah 
28 : 10), Near Home and Far Off. In the fourth chapter of Father 
and Son Sir Edmund Gosse lamented that his father, whose re- 
ligious convictions closely resembled hers, did not think ot 
imparting instruction by some such method as that used in Lire 
upon Line. Near Home and Far Off were intended to describe 
to the young “the world which God made” in the light of “the 
Book which He wrote”. The title of another of her works, 
Reading without Tears, has over the years inspired many works 
with similar titles.* 

Another of David’s daughters, FRANCES LEE (1819-1903), mar- 
ried Admiral William Morier (1790-1864), the son of a Consui- 
General of the Levant Company, and the uncle of a well-known 
diplomat. 

One of David’s sons, RICHARD LEE (1811-1900), was a typical 
old-time foxhunting squire and, when old, very like Jorrocks in 
appearance. According to H. O. Nethercote in his Pytchley Hunt, 
Past and Present,® Richard and his brother Robert Cooper Lee 
were in their day among the best riders to hounds in the Hunt. 
After a break when his eyes were affected by cataract, he con- 
tinued hunting until within a few years of his death. Although 
without the decided religious views of his brothers and sisters, 
Richard was a consistent church-goer and a great reader of evan- 
gelical sermons. From conscientious motives he avoided theatres 
and race meetings and, as a result of a rebuke from a close friend, 
gave up the use of strong language: 

According to Mrs. Gamble’s History of the Bevan Family, David 
Bevan’s third son Davip BaRcLay (1813-98), known as Barclay 
to distinguish him from his father, was a friend of Henry Man- 
ning when at Oxford. Manning’s secession from the Protestant 
faith caused a life-long breach. Barclay went into the English 
Church as a strict Evangelical. He survived his fourth wife by 
seventeen years. 

Barclay’s eldest brother, ROBERT CoopER LEE (1809-90), was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Oxford, where he was 
working for his degree when his father had a paralytic stroke. 
At the age of twenty he was recalled to become partner in the 


8 See E. R. Bevan, “Peep of Day, a Lawgiver in the Nursery: the Long 
Reign of Miss [F. L.] Bevan” (The Times, 27th June, 1933, pp. 15 f.). 
® (1888), p. 250. 
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family Bank. He later became in turn senior partner, Deputy 
Chairman, then Chairman. He married Lady AGNETA ELIZABET; 
YORKE, the great-grand-daughter and grand-daughter of Lord 
Chancellors, the daughter of an admiral, and the sister of the 
fourth Earl of Hardwicke. Agneta was a small gentle creature, 
who shared her husband’s evangelical convictions. Shortly after 
his conversion he abandoned worldly pleasures, such as his fav- 
ourite sport of hunting, to devote himself to he sevice of God. 
Together with his friend Lord Shaftesbury, he tried to better the 
conditions of the working classes. He was associated with many 
religious and philanthropic societies, to which he was a very 
liberal contributor. He was one of the founders of the London 
City Mission. In 1851 Agneta died leaving him with four sons 
and two daughters.'° 

Five years after the death of his first wife he married again, 
this time into an old Lancashire Whig family, the Shuttleworths. 
PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH (1782-1842), the son of a 
Vicar of Kirkham, was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, of which he later became Warden. He was a friend of 
Henry Richard Fox, the third Lord Holland. As a youth Shut 
tleworth acted as tutor to Lord Holland’s sons, and it was 
through the influence of the Fox family that he was appointed 
Bishop of Chichester. He wrote several works against the 
Tractarians, such as Not Tradition, but Revelation, and published 
A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolic Epistles. In his death 
Pusey thought that he saw a “token of God’s presence in the 
church of England”. One of Shuttleworth’s daughters, EMMIE, 
married a protégé of Favell Mortimer’s, Lethbridge Moore, who 
became Vicar of West Runton, near Sheringham. 

Shuttleworth’s eldest daughter, EMMA FRANCES (1827-1909), 
was a good artist and an even more gifted author. She spoke 
French and German well, and at over seventy would be up every 
morning at 8.30 to read Hebrew. She first met R. C. L. Bevan 
when she was living not far from his home, Trent Park, in Barnet. 
At the time of her marriage to him she was a High Churchwoman; 
but in Barnet she soon became associated with the “Open” sec- 
tion of the Plymouth Brethren. As an Evangelical Churchmen 
her husband had much in common with her in her new allegiance; 
but she felt obliged to withdraw from the world to a greater 


10On R. C. L. Bevan see F. Boase, Modern English Biography (1908), 
vol. 4; The Times (24th July, 1890, p. 9); and the /lustrated London 
News (2nd August, 1890, p. 134). 
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extent than he did. An intellectual, she concentrated on her 
books, for example, on her life of John Wesley, and became 
engrossed in the German mystics. In 1858 she published a 
series of hymns from thea German as Songs of Eternal Life in a 
volume which, from its unusual size and comparative costliness, 
received less attention than it deserved, for these translations 
were above average in merit. A number came into farly com- 
mon use, but almost always without her name; like many Brethren 
she preferred anonymity. Many of the hymns were published 
simply over the initials of the houses where she was staying at 
the time of composition. Similar collections of hers were Songs 
of Praise for Christian Pilgrims (1859) and Hymns of Ter Steegen, 
Suso and Others (1895-97).* In the later years of her husband’s 
life the family spent the winters in southern France, where she 
died in 1909. 


R. C. L. BEvAN’s DESCENDANTS 

R. C. L. Bevan’s second son by his first wife, FRaNcIS AUGUSTUS 
(1840-1919), followed in his father’s footsteps at Harrow, but not 
at the University. He became the first Chairman of Barclays 
when it became a joint-stock limited company in 1896. Like 
his father he devoted much of his leisure to Christian activities 
and philanthropy, and found inspiration for daily life in prayer 
and Bible study. Subsequently his son, Cosmo (1863-1935), 
became a Director of the Bank. Francis’s daughter, AUDREY 
Nona, afterwards Mrs. Gamble, compiled a well-written History 
of the Bevan family (1924). 

Besides this grand-daughter of R. C. L. Bevan’s, two of his 
own daughters have been gifted writers. NESTA HELEN, later Mrs. 
A. T. Webster, has written a number of books, mainly on the 
French Revolution.** They were widely, though not always 
responsibly reviewed. Referring to one of them Gilbert Murray 
declared that it showed “considerable research and an original 
standpoint”.** Her autobiography, Spacious Days (1950), has 
thrown many interesting sidelights upon her own immediate family 
and upon British social life in general up to and including the 
First World War. For her kindness in reading my typescripi 


11 For details of her hymns see J. Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology (2nd 
ed., 1907) and E. E. Cornwall’s Songs of Pilgrimage and Glory: notes on 
... certain hymn-writers, part 2 [c. 1930], pp. 31-65. 

12E.g., The French Revolution (1919); Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette during the Revolution (1937); Secret Societies and Subversive 
Movements (1924); and World Revolution (1921). 

18 Proceedings of the British Academy, XXIX (1943), p. 411. 
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[ am much indebted. GLapys Mary wrote several scholarly 
religious works.** 

Another of R. C. L. Bevan’s daughters, GWENDOLEN, married 
Ion GRANT NEVILLE KEITH-FALCONER (1856-87). He was educated 
at Cheam, an old-established school about to close down when 
his father-in-law resuscitated it by a substantial loan. He then 
went to Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
awarded the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship and a first class in 
Semitic languages. After his degree he studied other oriental 
languages and published a translation from a Syriac version of 
the Fables of Bidpai. Having taught himself Pitman’s short- 
hand at school he contributed a very full article on “Shorthand” 
to the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He was an 
ardent bicyclist and in, 1882 rode from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s 
End in just under thirteen days. In 1886 he was appointed 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic at Cambridge; but, having 
been devoted to evangelistic work since his schooldays, he soon 
left Cambridge in order to become a Free Church of Scotland 
missionary in Arabia. In January 1887 he and his wife settled 
in Shaikh Othman, a village outside Aden, where after a few 
months he died of fever.'* Some years later she married Captain 
F. E. Bradshaw. 

One of her brothers, ANTHONY ASHLEY (1859-1933), named 
after his godfather, Lord Shaftesbury, was educated at Cheam, 
then in Lausanne and the University of Strasbourg before enter- 
ing Trinity College, Cambridge in 1884. In 1893 he became 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, the post previously held by 
his brother-in-law. According to F. C. Burkitt, he was one of 
the dozen most learned Arabists in the world.*® He had a sound 
knowledge of Hebrew and Old Testament literature, Syriac and 
other Semitic languages, Persian and Sanskrit, besides being 
fluent in French, Italian, and German. His published work was 
relatively small; but it was all of the highest scholarship. The 
story went that he was almost reduced to tears on discovering 
a misprint in one of his works. He reacted against his early 
evangelical upbringing, being much influenced by Edouard Reuss, 


14 Viz., Early Christians of Rome (1927); Portraits of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury (1908; Unto the Perfect Day (1913); (with A. E. Brewin) 
The Steps of a Disciple (1916). 

15 See R. Sinker’s Memorials of the Hon. lon Keith-Falconer (1888). 
New College Library, Edinburgh, houses a valuable collection of Oriental 
books from his library. 

16 Cambridge Review (27th October, 1933). 
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the founder of the so-called “Wellhausen” Old Testament hypo- 
thesis, and he became liberal and outspoken in his .opinions.*" 

His brother EDwyNn ROBERT (1870-1943) also went to Cheam, 
but then to Monkton Coombe, Bath, which school has alwavs 
been associated with the Evangelical section of the Church of 
England. In 1888 he gained the Open Classical Scholarship at 
New College, Oxford, where his grandfather had once been 
warden. In later life he became an Honorary Fellow of his Col- 
lege. Besides his fellowship of the British Academy he obtained 
various University honours, being an honorary doctor of both 
Oxford and St. Andrews. He was a man of varied gifts, a 
classical scholar and archaeologist, a student of the philosophy 
of religion, and an observer of contemporary politics. Few, ac- 
cording to Gilbert Murray, so completely combined the roles of . 
scholar, historian, and philosopher. Like Ashley, Edwyn soon 
renounced a belief in the inerrancy of Scripture; but he did not 
react so strongly as his brother. As an undergraduate Edwyn 
used unostentatiously to hold prayer meetings in his rooms. Of 
Christianity he found the classic statement in Philippians 2 : 5-11. 
He was active in, among other societies, the Student Christian 
Movement. It was in fact through this deep devotion to Christ- 
ianity that -he was drawn to his studies of the Hellenistic Age. 
In 1896 he married the Hon. MARY WALDEGRAVE, the youngest 
daughter of the third BARON RapsTock of Castletown, who had 
sent her at the age of eighteen to live in Whitechapel at about 
the time of the “Jack the Ripper” murders there. There were 
two daughters of the marriage.’ : 

The Waldegraves were personal friends of the Bevans. The 
third Baron (1833-1913) was educated at Harrow and Balliol. 
After graduating he visited the the Crimean battlefields and on 
his return raised and commanded the West Middlesex Rifles. 
From 1866 onwards he devoted himself to evangelistic work, 
visiting various European counties. In St. Petersburg he held 
drawing-room meetings for the aristocracy, adressing them usually 
in French. He visited India seven times, addressing meetings 
there, organizing a famine relief fund, and distributing Bibles 
among the natives. In Whitechapel he started the Victoria 


17 For more information see D.N.B. (article by S, A. Cook) and The 
Times (17th October, 1933, p. 16). 

18 For more information see D.N.B. (article by Gilbert Murray and 
Clement C. J. Webb), The Times (19th October, 1943, p. 6), but especially 
Gilbert Murray’s obituary of him in Proc. Brit. Acad. (XXIX, 1943, pp. 
411-20). 
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Homes for Working Men (the forerunners of the Rowton Houses), 
and in South London the Victoria Hostel for Women. Like Mrs. 
E. F. Bevan, he associated with the “Open” section of the 
Plymouth Brethren, but probably felt freer than she to move 
outside that Movement. In 1866 another Plymouth Brother, the 
Earl of Cavan, lent him “The Lodge” at Weston-super-Mare for 
evangelistic work. According to W. Blair Neatby’s authoritative 
history of Brethrenism, the distinguished social position of its 
earliest votaries favoured the rise of the Movement.’* Lord 
Radstock married Susan Charlotte, a daughter of John Hales 
Calcraft, M.P., and a grand-daughter of William Montagu, fifth 
Duke of Manchester.”° 
Il 

What conclusions may be drawn from the above outline of 
family fortunes? 

Superficially one might assume that Edwyn and Ashley Bevan 
were exceptions among the Bevan clan, who had been mostlv 
country gentlemen with banking rather than intellectual interests.” 
True, neither the Barclay-Bevans nor the Shuttleworths provided 
such a galaxy of academic attainment as did, for example, the 
Trevelyans. Yet in addition to Edwyn and Ashley Bevan the 
families could claim their share of intellectual aristocrats, begin- 
ning in the seventeenth century with the Quaker Apologist and 
coming down in the early nineteenth century to the anti-Tractarian 
Bishop and also to the writer of children’s books. Nearer our 
own day the translator of German hymns and her daughter, the 
historian of the French Revolution, have worthily upheld the 
tradition. Of such as these Annan’s generalization would hold good: 

Their good manners appeared in their prose [and, in Mrs. Bevan's 
case, verse]. At its worst it was lucid and free from scholarly jargon; 
and time and again they produced works of surpassing literary merit. 
They wrote with a sense of form, of drama, of the possibilities of 
language; and they wrote not for a scholarly clique but for the 
intelligent public at large whom they addressed confident that they 
would be understood.?? 

Like many intellectuals, the Bevans could be intimidating to 
meet. The eccentric Favell Lee Mortimer used to apostrophizs 
her pet lamb in Latin when it disobeyed her instructions.** The 

19 A History of the Plymouth Brethren (1901), p. 42. 

20On Baron Radstock see G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage (1945), vol. 10 
and the Annual Register (1913). 

21 Thus The Times (19th October, 1943), p. 6. 

22 “The Intellectual Aristocracy”, pp. 249 f. 

28 Letter from H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn to The Times (ist July, 1933. 
p. 8). 
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young Macaulay’s remark, “Thank you, madam, the agony is 
abated”, might be matched by young Emma Frances’s response 
to her father’s offer of a story-book, “No thank you, Papa, I 
have my book on pneumatics to take with me”.** In the next 
generation Gladys used to have long talks with her brother Edwvn 
on Greek and Latin subjects.** Her other brother Ashley was 
well known in later life for his caustic comments on those who 
did not attain his own high standards of scholarly accuracy. The 
daughters were educated as well as the sons. Mrs. E. F. Bevan 
herself had been highly educated, and she allowed Nesta to leave 
home to go to Westfield College. The family seemed to take 
modern languages in their stride. Nesta, for instance, was fluent 
at an early age in French, German, and Italian. 

Almost all the Bevans were well and widely read; in common 
with many nineteenth-century county families, literature was in 
their bones. Their ancestors, Quaker and Evangelical, bequeathed 
then a love of learning, and, as Neatby testified,** a similar love 
characterized many nineteenth-century Plymouth Brethren, to 
which movement Mrs. E. F. Bevan belonged. Mrs. Bevan’s 
austerity never extended to clothes; unlike some of the women 
described by Annan,** she and her daughters were ‘always be- 
comingly dressed. And yet the Bevans’ response to art was 
uncertain. They shared something of their contemporaries’ 
insensitivity to fine architecture. Mrs. Webster has commented 
on the ugliness of Trent Park as a result of the “improvements” 
made at the end of the Victorian era. In spite of the fact that 
they appreciated the music of words in poetry, they were, with 
a few exceptions such as Lady Agneta (R. C. L. Bevan’s first 
wife) and F. A. Bevan, a very unmusical family. According to 
Mrs. Webster, her mother believed*that music was the lowest 
of the arts because it was the only one that we shared with the 
animal kingdom. 

A certain religious earnestness was typical of many of the 
Bevans and their relations. In the eighteenth century several 
Quaker families, such as the Gurneys, the Barclays, and Bevans, 
had intermarried. As they prospered and mixed with evangelical 
philanthropists and business men, many left the Friends.” 


24Mrs. Nesta H. Webster, Spacious Days [1950], p. 25. This auto- 
biography supplies many of the facts in this and the next paragraph. 

25 Gilbert Murray (Proc. Brit. Acad., XXIX, 1943, p. 411). 
26 History, p. 270. 27 Op. cit., p. 252. 28 Annan, op. cit., p. 245. 
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Although the Bevans soon ceased to belong to the Society, they 
inherited and bequeathed a Quaker capacity for hard work and 
singlemindedness. Several of them either became Evangelicals 
themselves, as did Favell Bourke Bevan, her daughters, Louisa 
Priscilla and Favell Lee, and her sons, Robert Cooper Lee and 
the Reverend David Barclay, or married Evangelicals, as did 
David Bevan on his marriage to Favell Bourke. 

The Shuttleworths came of clerical stock. Philip Nicholas, 
the Bishop of Chichester, had a vicar for a father. One of his 
daughters, Emmie, married a vicar; another, Emma Frances, 
became a member of the Plymouth Brethern. Of Emma Frances’s 
children, Gwendolen married Ion Keith-Falconer, a member of 
the Free Church of Scotland. In the nineteenth century the 
Haldanes and Robert Burdon threw up their careers for religious 
reasons. Keith-Falconer did the same by leaving Cambridge 
and dying as a missionary in Arabia. Mrs. Nesta Webster, she 
told us in her autobiography, broke away in her youth from 
family tradition; but she evidently soon tized of purposeless liv- 
ing, although she never embraced the faith of her parents. Ashley, 
too, was in no sense an Evangelical; but he probably owed more 
to his early religious upbringing than he realized. Although 
even his close friends stood a little in awe of his erudition and 
his wit, he was hospitable and at ease with humbler folk, a man 
of unbounded kindness and sympathy. Unostentatious, he was 
determined to prevent his left hand from knowing what his right 
one was doing. The Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
paid tribute to Edwyn’s deep personal Christian faith, based on 
the historical character of the Christian revelation, and called 
him a layman of whom Anglicans might be proud.*® 

“One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh”. 
Evangelicalism had faded, but there remained many of the princi- 
ples that stemmed from it: a sense of dedication, of redeeming 
the time, and of holding aloof from worldly vanities. Here, 
indeed, it seemed, was indeed, it seemed, was “‘an aristocracy, 
secure, established . . . accustomed to responsible and judicious 
utterance and sceptical of iconoclastic speculation”.*® It has 
survived and thrived until now; but will it long do so ina 
different environment and in a world of changing values? Who 
can tell? 

University of Leeds. 


29 The Rev. H. K. Archdall in The Times (6th November, 1943, p. 7). 
80 Annan, op. cit., p. 285. 





THOMAS BECON AND LITERARY 
STUDIES 


by A. G. NEWELL 


M*: NEWELL’S article on “A Christian Approach to Literature” 

a year ago dealt with an important phase of the Christian’s 
relation to the arts. He illustrated the problem then by reference 
to an early nineteenth-century writer; now he goes farther back 
and shows us how the problem was tackled in one quarter at least 
in the sixteenth century. 


“ALtso, the 8 of July, 1542 [actually 1543], being Reliques 
Sonday, three persons recanted at Paules Crosse, one called 
Thomas Beacon, alias Theodore Basill, Wysedome, Curate of 
Aldermary, under Doctor Cromer, and one Shingleton, all three 
preistes; and the sayd Thomas Beacon cutt in peeces at his sayd 
recantinge 11 bookes which he had made and caused to be printed, 
wherein was certeine heresyes.”' Thus a contemporary chronicler 
records the second recantation of the Rev. Thomas Becon. At 
the time Henry VIII, as Wriothesley’s account demonstrates, was 
both burning Protestants for heresy and hanging Roman Catho- 
lisc for treason, but Becon escaped with his life by abjuring his 
“heresyes” and publicly destroying copies of his books. After- 
wards he thought it best to leave London for the Midlands until 
the Protestant party gained the ascendancy under the young 
King Edward VI. He became “a popular and able exponent of 
Reformation teaching who knew (sometimes only too well) how 
to attract and hold the attention of the ordinary reader.” When 
Queen Mary came to the throne Becon suffered imprisonment 
and went into exile. A moderate Reformer, he became one of 
the ministers in the revised Frankfurt church. On the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth Becon for some reason failed to secure pre- 
ferment although he had. been marked for it. _He ended his days 
as a Canon of Canterbury, where he died in 1567, aged 55. 
As a popularizer Thomas Becon is hard to better. His 


14 chronicle of England during the reigns of the Tudors, from A.D. 
1485 to 1559, by Charles-Wriothesley, Windsor Herald. Ed. by W. D. 
Hamilton, 2 v. Camden Society, N.S. 11, 20. 1875-77. 1, p. 142-3. 

2D. S. Bailey, Thomas Becon and the Reformation of the Church in 
England (Edin./Lond., 1952, p. xiii). 
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biographer, Dr. Bailey, considers that his works “often reflect 
the intense but narrow piety of an incipient Puritanism.”* He 
doubts whether Becon really was a Puritan, but admits him to 
have been in the forefront of tha literary battle for the establish- 
ment of the Protestant faith. Becon’s later works are somewhat after 
the style of Bishop John Bale, and even now are a little offensive 
in their statements about the Roman Catholic ritual. But much 
of the interest of his works today lies, inevitably, not so much in 
their literary value or theological content, but in the light they 
throw on the ideas of “incipient Puritanism”. Indeed, they en- 
courage such interest. As Dr. Bailey observes, “Becon’s works 
are not, and were not intended to be, theological treatises, but 
as tracts for the times they are admirable. Their simple, homely 
language and colloquial idiom, their many proverbial sayings, 
their clarity of arrangement and statement and their effective 
exempla, show his genius for popular exposition and apologetic.”* 
His aim was to expound the Reformers’ teaching to those people 
who were forbidden or unable to read the Bible for themselves, 
and to help them to apply it in a practical way to their lives. 
This ambition Becon achieved; he was one of the most popular 
and influential Protestant propagandists. As an early controver- 
sialist for this party his views are of interest historically as well 
as intrinsically. 

The purpose of this paper is to gather what evidence Becon’s 
works afford for a consistently-held attitude to literature on the 
part of early English Protestantism. Thus speculation as to 
whether Becon would have developed into a thorough-going 
Puritan had he lived longer is irrelevant. His works have becn 
reprinted in part by the Parker Society (3 vols., Cambridge, 1843- 
44), for which they were edited by J. Ayre. 

Like all the Reformers Becon was concerned to point out the 
need for a Christian education for the children of believers. It 
is mainly in connexion with the upbringing and instruction of the 
young in the faith and practical godly living that his references 
to literature are to be found. With William Perkins, Becon 
believed that “Theologie is the science of living blessedlie for 
ever”,® and that the living blessedly began in this life that it 
might continue in the next. The elect, justified by faith, dis- 


3 Op. cit., p. xiv. 
4 Op. cit., p. 115-6. 


5 William Perkins, A Golden Chaine, or The Description of Theologie 
2nd ed., 1597, p. 9. 
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played the effects of their salvation in their lives. Puritan insist- 
ence on practical piety is a commonplace. Hence Becon and the 
other Reformers were desirous of preventing the early corruption 
of youth which, they believed, would and did derive from the 
teaching of. the pagan classics. In this aim they were treading 
in the footsteps of the Church Fathers like Tertullian and Jerome, 
who had wished to avoid or minimize the anti-Christian influence 
of the pagan literature and learning of their period. If the whole 
man were to be governed by the dictates of Christianity his learn- 
ing and his reading must be primarily in Scripture and Christian 
authors; his childen could not be permitted to fill their young and 
unformed minds with the pre-Christian stories and imagery of the 
classical authors, based on what were often anti-Christian values. 
A follower in the tradition of the early English Protestant divines, 
John Foster, writing in 1805, could declare that the genius of 
Homer (for example) “displays a number of atrocious savages in 
a hideous slaughter-house of men, as demigods in a temple of 
glory.””* 

If the pagan classics were a pernicious influence, so were the 
medieval and contemporary authors in Christian England. A 
writer’s membership of the visible Church did not guarantee that 
his work would be suitable reading for an earnest Protestant. 
Richard Greenham lamented the “unchast and wanton love-songs 
of Italian Poetry”, and Edward Dering, writing nearer to Becon’s 
time, described the “many bawdy songs . . . sonnets, . . . pal- 
aces Of pleasure, . . . . unchaste fables, . . . more than man can 
reckon.” Many such complaints about the taste of the reading 
public have been noted by scholars’ in their progress through the 
religious literature of the time. 

In his Catechism Becon sets the problem in its theological 
perspective. This work is “‘sette forth Dialoge-wise in familiare 
talke betwene the father and the son”. who is “not six years old,”* 
but speaks like a mature divine.® Under interrogation as to the 
meaning of the seventh commandment the son replies : 


* John Foster, Essays in a series of letters, 6th ed., 1819, p. 343. 

7E.g., L. B. Wright, Middle-class culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel 
Hill, 1935, from whom the two quotations are taken, pp. 232, 231. 

8 The Catechism of Thomas Becon [etc.], ed. for the Parker Society by 
J. Ayre, Cambridge, 1844, p. 8. 

® Cf. the case of little Thomas Josselin, who “began to learne his acci- 
dence by heart as wee say, memoriter ; he is now 6 yeares old and about 
two months”. The diary of the Rev. Ralph Josselin, ed. E. Hockliffe, 
Camden Third Series, vol. 15, 1908, p. 71, under date March Ist, 1649, O.S. 
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All filthy talk, wanton countenances, singing of bawdy ballads, read- 
ing of amorous books, idle jesting, vain pastimes, and whatsoever 
maketh unto the provocation of fleshly appetite, as idleness, ban- 
queting, wanton company-keeping, &c. is here also forbidden. 

And again, 

God forbiddeth us here also the impurity and uncleanness of the 
mind.?° 

For this comprehensive interdict the son quotes ample New 
Testament authority.*: Yet Becon very sensibly realizes the im- 
portance of literature in education : “if they [i.e. youth] be 
brought up in barbarous rudeness, and without any civility or 
knowledge of good letters, and such other necessary acts, it must 
needs come to pass that they shall be rather pestilences than 
preservers of the commonweal.”** The godly and noble children 
of the Duke of Somerset, the Protector, had been brought up, says 
Becon approvingly, “in good literature, and in the knowledge of 
God’s most holy laws”,’* thus achieving nobility in a three-fold 
way — by birth, by learning and by true godliness. 

The Catechism follows this recognition both of the dangers and 
the explicit sinfulness of reading pagan and modern seculat 
works, and of the necessity for a formal education in “‘good let- 
ters”, with positive instructions to parents. Firstly, they must 
send their childfen “‘unto such a school-master as feareth God”’. 
Then Becon pres*nts his proposals. 

But in this cducation and bringing up of the children in good 
letters this must be provided, that the children be not, after the 
common custom of schools, continually nousled ir. reading and learn- 
ing heathen and pagan writers, of whom many times is drunken in 
more wickedness than godliness, mora sin than virtue (for the tongue 
may not so be filed that the mind be defiled, nor the speech so polited 
that the heart be polluted;) but that with eloquence they learn also 
godliness. . , . Without this knowledge, 1 mean of Christ and of 
his gospel, all other knowledge is not greaily profitable, yea, it rather 
hindreth than profiteth. Porphyry with his logic, Aristotle with his 
philosophy, Homer with his poetry, Ptolemy with his astronomy, 
Hippocrates with his physic, &c. without the knowledge of Christ 
crucified, are ignorant and blind men, neither knowing nor seeing 
anything that is allowable before God, or is profitable for their 
souls’ health.'* 


10 Op. cit., p. 99. 

11Cf. later Puritan writers’ expositions of the Decalogue: John Dod, 
A Plaine and Familiar Exposition of the Ten Commandments, 1614, pp. 
295-6, which condemns the reading of love-books as “a kinde of con- 
templative fornication”; William Perkins, op. cit., chap. 26; etc. 

12 Early works, p. 399. 

18 Tbid. 

14 Catechism, p. 350. 
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He goes on: 

... it is the duty of parents to prepare for them [i.e. their 
children), not idle and wanton, nor vain and trifling books, but whole- 
some, holy, and godly books, as the new testament of our Saviour 
Christ Jesu, the parables of Salomon, the book of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and such like, that they may be trained and brought up in 
them, and by this means drink in the knowledge of godliness from 
their young and tender years.15 


Further on he turns to the duties of schoolmasters. Becon’s 
ideal godly master would “take heed that there be no whoring 
nor uncleanness of body, no, not so much as a filthy word used 
in his house; . . . Let no filthy ballads or songs of love be sung 
in his house, that might stir up the filthy desires of the flesh; 
but rather songs of the holy scripture, and the psalms of David, 
set forth in metre in our English tongue, very apt for that 
purpose.””?¢ 

What were these “‘filthy bailads” which Becon condemns, and 
which the Puritans were to condemn from this time onwards? 
Even William Vaughan, whose chapter “Of Poetry, and of the 
excellency thereof” in The Golden-grove (1600) is liberal (“The 
fault is not in the Art of Poetrie, but rather in the men that 
abuse it”), is careful to state “that many of our English rimers 
and ballet-makers deserve for their bawdy sonnets, and amorous 
allurements, to bee banished, or severely punished.”** Becon 
gives some examples of “bokes of fables, of fond and lyght 
love’; he instances “‘Bokes of Robyn Hood, Beves of Hampton, 
Troylus, & such lyke fables” which “do but kyndle in lyers 
lyke lyes and wanton love’’..* He does hot make out such a 
lengthy list of ‘‘friuolous books of tales, iests, & lies” as Arthur 
Dent, for instance, furnishes in his classic The Plaine Mans Path- 
way to Heauen,” but his examples indicate sufficiently the type 


15 Tbid., p. 351. 

16 Tbid., p. 361. 

17 Op. cit., chap. 42. Vaughan is more in the humanist tradition of Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Governour (1531). He agrees with Elyot against “the 
false opinion, that nowe rayneth, of them that suppose that in the warkes 
of poetes is contayned nothynge but baudry (such is their foule worde of 
reproche), and unprofitable leasinges”. Governour (Everyman ed.), p. 57. 

18 Golden Boke of Christen Matrimonye (1542), quoted by L. B. Camp- 
bell, Divine poetry and drama in sixteenth-century England, Cambridge, 
1959, p. 32. Miss Campbell’s book contains much interesting information 
concerning the definite attempt made by the divines to wean the public 
away from the popular and objectionable literature and songs by providing 
a more suitable diet of translations and adaptations of sacred themes, and 
particularly of the Psalms. 

1° Cf. Antilegon’s catalogue in the 1622 ed., p. 371. 
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of popular literature which disturbs him. 

To this condemnation of contemporary popular literature Becon 
adds his disapproval of the unqualified teaching and reading of 
the classics. “.... would God that all schoolmasters and 
teachers of youth would, instead of Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, &c., teach these verses of David !”*° Becon’s 
remedy for both evils is the teaching of the Psalms. “If we delyght 
to synge songes ye have the Psalmes and many godly songes & 
bokes in Englysh right fruitefull & swett.”*? For the singing of 
popular songs Becon would substitute the singing of the Psalms, 
both for children and adults. But before this the knowledge 
of Christ crucified should be imparted. That is, of course, the 
aim of the Puritan; the salvation of the individual soul is the pur- 
pose of all his sermons and his innumerable guides to Christiaa 
living. The singing of lewd ballads was a bad influence on others 
(even if the Tudor or Stuart Puritan were to admit that a non- 
Christian could please himself as to his behaviour) so Becon and 
those similarly concerned attempted to prevent such pastimes by 
inculcating the Psalms at an early age. 

When the child had been grounded in the religion of Christ, 
taught to express his pleasure in godly rather than ungodly songs, 
and guided in the choice of reading, he could then be instructed 
in what Becon calls “good letters”. What he means by this 
expression he explains in the Catechism. The son says: 

. . . [by] good letters, I mean, poets, orators, historiographers, 
philosophers, &c.; not that they should be mates with God’s word, 
but rather handmaids unto it, and serve to set forth the honour and 
glory thereof. For unto this end ought all liberal sciences to be 
studied and learned, even that they might not depress, but advance the 
true religion of God. For eloquence without godliness is as a ring 
in a swine’s snout; yea, all arts and sciences, not coupled with the 
love of religion, are rather instruments of wickedness than of godliness. 

After quoting Cicero the son continues: 

But, in reading these kinds of authors to his disciples, the school- 
master must diligently take heed that he read those only to his scholars 
that be most profitable, and contain in them no matter that may either 
hinder the religion of God or the innocency of manners. Some 
writers in many places of their works are wanton and unhonest, as 
Martialis, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Cornelius Gallus, and such- 
like; some wicked and ungodly, as Lucianus, &c. From the reading 
of these and such-like filthy writers, it is convenient that the youth do 
abstain; lest by the reading of them they make shipwreck both of their 
faith and manners, and in their tender years drink in such corruption 
as shall be noisome unto them all their life after, 


20 Early works, p. 266. 
21L, B. Campbell, loc. cit. 
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The son considers next the opinion of the heathen on the subject. 
Plato, that most divine and noble philosopher, also expelled all poets 
out of his commonweal, as persons occupied about vain, false, lying, 
and wanton matters. . .. Was not the poet Ovidius banished of Augus- 
tus Caesar for the books which he made De Arte Amandi (he might 
more justly have termed them De Arte Meretricandi, because that 
through the reading of them he corrupted the minds of the youth); 
... A punishment worthy of such fact, 

If the pagans were so concerned to foster virtue and honesty, 
how much more should Christians, comments the son in con- 
clusion. His father adds: 

To interlace godliness in the lessons of profane writers maketh 
greatly unto the advancement of virtue; and heathen authors so read 
profit very much. . . . I see not what the excellency of learning pro- 
fiteth, if civility of manners lacketh.?2 

The schoolmaster therefore should select carefully those classics 
which are suitable for his pupils to read and learn; those which 
are to be included in the syllabus should be studied with an 
“interlacing” of godly comment and interpretation. Becon, in 
his chosen role of popular expositor of the practical aspects of 
Protestantism, puts his case well. He goes to neither extreme 
— of allegorizing otherwise unacceptable classics (as Golding 
treated Ovid, for example), or of rejecting all secular and pagan 
literature. He exhibits, indeed, something of the spirit of that 
via media which apologists often claim to be the specific virtue 
of Anglicanism.** In one respect he was ahead of his age: he 
advocated publicly-supported schools for “women-children”, staf- 
fed by “honest, sage, wise, discreet, sober, grave, and learned 
matrons”.* Becon’s schoolmaster was to teach godliness by both 
example and precept; he was to inculcate the truths of the Bible, 
and respect and obedience to the word of God; he was to teach 
both devotional literature and “good letters”; he was to instruct 
his scholars in good manners; he was to chastise his pupils if 
the occasion demanded it.** This programme Becon felt to be 
much more worthy and acceptable than those he saw in the major- 
ity of the schools of contemporary England. The spirit and the 
aims of Protestant education were not recognized. In the general 
preface to his works, written in 1564, he refers to this vital 


22 Catechism, pp. 382-383. 

28 Cf. Anglicanism, ed. P. E. More and F. L, Cross, London, 1957, p. 
Xxxii, etc, 

24 Catechism, pp. 376-377. 

25 Becon’s general educational views are discussed by Norman Wood, 
The Reformation and English Education (London, 1931, pp. 176-182). 
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question of a truly Christian education in literature. In the past, 
he remarks, children were taught about Biblical writers; this 
method has been restored in all true Reformed churches in Ger- 
many and “in divers other countries, as I myself have seen. Pro- 
fane and strange letters of the wanton poets, lying historiographers, 
prattling sophisters, babbling orators, vain philosophers, &c., were 
then not known in the schools of christian youth: whereas now 
in our schools (alas, for pity!) they bear the chief rout. Such 
kind of teaching schools might be used in the midst of Turkey 
without any displeasure of Mahumet.”?* 

While he inveighs against the common vices of his time like 
all the Puritans and several others, Becon finds space for con- 
structive proposals on the subject of literary education — and on 
what he plainly considers to be a Christian view of literature. 
Although he vigorously attacks those bugbears of Puritanism, 
swearing, drunkenness, gaming and idleness, with all the allitera- 
tive rhetoric at his command, his approach to literature is coloured 
by the equally genuine Puritan conviction of the necessity for a 
good education, especially for those who were to become ministers. 
Becon’s ready invective is as easily summoned by the thought 
of a Sir John Lacklatin, who “teacheth not much more than the 
hill moveth”, while the beneficed cleric “hath licked the fat from 
his parishioners’ beards, and hath taken his journey”,*” as by the 
“bishop of Rome”. He himself, in addition to his plentiful cita- 
tions from the Bible (part of his propagandist intention was to 
teach his readers the words of the Scriptures which they were 
perhaps unable to read themselves), cites classical authors, but 
with no deliberate display of learning.** His failure to appreciate 
music”® ought not to blind our eyes to his view of literature and 
its place in a system of Protestant education. 

Becon embarks on no detailed criticism of actual texts. “Close 
reading” was not a Tudor practice. Perhaps the nearest he gets 
to a directly critical observation is his 1eference to Ovid’s De arte 
amindi quoted above. His criterion is an explicitly Christian 
one, as we should expect. Children should be protected from 


26 Early works, p. 10. 

27 Early works, p. 360. 

28 Cf. John Northbrooke, A treatise against dicing, dancing, plays, and 
interludes (1577), ed. J. P. Collier, London, 1843, a list of whose citations 
would constitute a firm basis for the contemporary liberal education. 

29“To say the truth, music is a more vain and trifling science than it 
becometh a man, born and appointed to matters of gravity, to spend much 
time about.” Cutechism, p. 429. 
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the corrupting influence of “wanton and unhonest” or “wicked 
and ungodly” writers, and he gives examples. No less are we 
given to understand in many scattered passages that the reading 
of such literature by adult Christians is also to be avoided, as 
being a bad example, an unwholesome influence spiritually, and 
a direct failure to obey the seventh commandment. Yet not all 
secular writers are condemned by Becon; those not immediately 
offensive to Christian taste he envisages as being taught to child- 
ren, provided a suitable Christian commentary accompanies them. 
Once a grounding in the Scriptures and the Protestant doctrines 
has been achieved, “good letters” can be taught in comparative 
safety.*® Becon insists on the Puritan priorities. Learning with- 
out the Christian virtues is worse than useless. . 

Such is Becon’s attitude to literary studies. It is consistent, 
and. for an “incipient Puritan”, it is liberal. He exhibits the 
sturdy common-sense and independence of thought that we might 
expect from the author whose bold rhetoric and homely col- 
loquialisms made him “one of the most attractive and even 
entertaining writers among the English reformers.”** No 
obscurantist, he recognized the educational value of the accepted 
literary canon; as a “handmaid” to God’s word it was necessary 


and useful, but the seventh commandment prohibited him from 
sanctioning the reading of those writers whose works troubled 
the Christian conscience. Becon’s clarity, his forcefulness and 
his sincerity offer the modern reader, prepared to investigate the 
writings of the sixteenth-century English Reformers, a coherent, 
consistent and traditional Christian attitude to literature. 
University of Liverpool. 


30 Cf. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans. H. Beveridge, 
London, 1953, I, p. 236. 


31D. S. Bailey, op. cit., p. 121. 











MILETUS TO JERUSALEM— 
PENTECOST 1961: 
A Dream of St. Paul With His Friends 


by ERIC F. F. BISHOP 


Ye following “dream” was related by Mr. Bishop just before 

Whitsuntide last year in a sermon preached in St, John’s 
Church, Felbridge, Sussex. It may now give food for thought to 
others at Whitsuntide 1961. This is no lighthearted “jeu d’esprit”; 
it is good to try to imagine what Paul's reactions would be to the 
situation he would find if he were able to revisit the scenes of his 
apostolic ministry. Paul himself can no longer revisit the Near 
East, but Paul's gospel, proclaimed by Pauline men, can demolish 
middle walls of partition today as in New Testament times. We 
know of no man who has a more Pauline concern for the people 
of those lands today than Mr. Bishop. The versons referred to (in 
addition to the visitors from the first century) are all real persons, 
known to the author. 


“From Miletus he sent to Ephesus and called to him the elders o1 
the church. And when they were come to him, he said unto them. . . 
‘Behold I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there’” (Acts 20:17, 18, 22). 


[ saw in my dream that Paul came to visit some of the churches 

he had founded in Asia. Christian leaders, old and new, 
foregathered with him on the shore at Miletus. They had come 
from Ephesus and elsewhere for consultation over matters that 
concerned the Church of God. They saw that his mind was set 
on being in Jerusalem for the Pentecost of 1960. He told them 
he was glad to be in Asia again; to which they replied that “Asia” 
was no longer the narrow strip of which their Ephesus had been 
the Capital. It was a term used for the greatest land mass in 
the world, Where they were meeting was now called “Turkey”, 
after a tribe from Central Asia which had conquered and then 
settled in the area over 400 years ago. 

I noticed that some of Apostle’s old companions were with him. 
There was Luke, veteran like himself; and Timothy and Titus, 
looking as young as ever. There were friends from Athens 
and Corinth. They sat discussing plans and the route 
they would take to the Holy City. Two figures approached from 
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the mainland — Barnabas with his nephew, Mark. News travels 
quickly and they had flown over from Cyprus with the request 
that Paul would not omit the Island in his itinerary. The Apostle 
had not yet heard of air travel; but a Corinthian remarked that 
this should cause him no surprise; had he not mentioned in one 
of his letters to them of his being caught up to the Third Heaven? 
Mark said it looked as if this experience might be paralleled in 
the twentieth century. 


And I saw in my dream that as they fell to discussing ways 
of reaching their destination, Luke looked up and asked whether 
the constitution of the party was not a prior question; while for 
himself he was opposed to air travel: they would visit as many 
communities of Christians as possible and no one seemed able 
to stop in an aeroplane just where desired. So they chose their 
personnel making it both representative and ecumenical. Luke 
himself came from Philippi, while the Corinthians chose Stephanas, 
as the earliest Christian from Southern Greece. The Apostle 
was gratified that there was no hint of jealousy. Barnabas was 
the first Cypriot disciple; and Mark would be invaluable as know- 
ing Jerusalem and its neighbourhood so intimately. He at once 
broke in that the only reasonable method of getting about was 
by car; and he-could share the driving with Timothy and Titus, 
but it would be advantageous to have a fourth of their age and 
vigour, Paul interjected that the obvious choice was Onesimus 
of Colossae, who at one time made his way alone to Rome. Be- 
tween them these four knew all the roads of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean round to Alexandria. Barnabas said that if Egypt was 
to come within the purview of their consideration, Apollos the 
Alexandrian could not be left out. Then Timothy, semi-Aryan that 
he was and so interested in international relationships, remarked 
that he had heard something disconcerting about passports and 
visas and frontier posts, phenomena unknown in their century. It 
would be wise therefore to have someone au fait with Government 
regulations and who could appease people in times of tension. He 
suggested Onesiphorus, who had been town-clerk in Ephesus and 
known to stop a riot. The others acclaimed the proposal and 
Onesiphorus agreed, but said he had not been in Jerusalem before; 
but one of the other Ephesian Elders had been there once, 
Trophimus, the unwitting cause of the stampede in the Temple 
Area that landed the Apostle in custody. So Trophimus made 
the eleventh; but Stephanas said “twelve” was a more satisfactory 
number and in accordance with the practice of Jesus Himself. 
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All faces turned to Paul who had no misgivings in recommending 
Aristarchus, who had been his companion on two journeys and 
shared his imprisonment in Italy and Palestine. 


And I saw in my dream that after prayer on the beach the 
Elders put two of their cars at the disposal of Paul and his com- 
pany — two five-seater cars which in the Near East always took 
six! They said they would keep together as far as Antioch, which 
was no longer in Syria but Turkey. There they would separate 
to meet later in Jerusalem. Timothy said they must go through 
Lystra, his old home, where Barnabas and Paul had been taken 
by the local pagans for a couple of Greek gods; but he didn’t 
suppose there were any pagans anywhere, since Christianity was 
surely paramount everywhere. Luke said that he was still puzzled 
by the name “Turkey”; but Titus told the group that he had 
found out that the Turks were a Mongolic tribe, which breaking 
out of Central Asia finally settled in what they had known as 
Anatolia. They even spilled over into Europe, still occupying 
a city called Istanbul, which used to have many churches and 
exercise considerable influence. Paul asked why Christianity 
should have begun to lose influence; when Onesimus broke in 
with the information that he had made a quick visit to Colossae 
and found scarcely a trace of the Faith. He understood that these 
pagan tribes from further east never became Christians but adopted 
Islam instead, the religion of people whom they conquered. This 
elicited questions from the group — What was Islam? And 
where else were the adherents of Islam to be found? The Apostie 
sat quietly perturbed at different statements made by others who 
had been at pains to discover something of what had happened 
since the first century and the arrival of the Turks. He added 
that he had found it strange that although he was a ready linguist 
he had met only a few people who understood him in Greek; 
and when he tried Hebrew or Latin they merely smiled courte- 
ously. Apollos said at once that in Antioch they would find 
things better, where Arabic began to be spoken which was akin 
to Paul’s own dialect of Aramaic. Stephanas commented that 
it was a blessing to have a scholar in the group and Apollos ought 
to make research into linguistic and religious matters throughout 
the tour. These problems might be found to be interrelated. 
There were points of history too requiring elucidation. Paul said 
this was best done in joint endeavour and the group would leave 
it to Mark and Timothy. This meant they should not travel in 
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the same car but compare notes at the end of each day and hand 
their findings to Apollos. 


And I saw in my dream that the party seated themselves in 
the cars, Barnabas and Paul being in the same because of the 
agreement to visit Cyprus. The Elders had told them of smail 
groups of Christians, and some missionaries of the current century 
who owed their inspiration to the example of the great Apostle. 
They had sent on ahead to a couple of very interesting men to 
meet them in Lystra and help to straighten things out. There 
they were waiting — one a Canadian born in Turkey; the other 
a younger man from a leading Muslim country in Asia. The 
former was responsible for circulating the Scriptures, the other 
connected with Universities of the west and east. Further through 
his own thought and research he had found the way to faith in 
Christ; so he was obviously the one to talk with Apollos on the 
relationship between Christians and Muslims (as they were called). 
While the two scholars were deep in conversation their other 
friend surprised them by offering Paul a copy of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek. He was amazed to see his name in such a pro- 
minent position on the title page; but in itself this fact posed a 
problem. If these letters of his to churches and individuals were 
being published 1900 years after they were written, how was it 
that in their journeying the party had noticed but few signs of 
Christianity? Their friend had an answer. Things were not as 
bad as sometimes appeared the case. His father had translated 
the whole New Testament into modern Turkish for Muslim 
readers; while he was himself responsible for distributing the 
Scriptures in Arabic over a wide area, for it was unquestionably 
the most important language for most of Northern Africa and 
Western Asia. On the other hand it was so often true that when 
you talked with ordinary Muslims in Turkey or elsewhere, it 
seemed as though “the Crusades took place the day before yester- 
ba day”. These wars were reckoned as if they still represented “the 
| expression of Christianity towards Islam”. Aristarchus inter- 
| rupted that this statement cleared up part of the difficulty. He 
had learned that this religion “Islam”, or “Submission (to the 
Divine Will)”, came out of Arabia 600 years and more after Paul 
had planted the Gospel in Asia and Europe. But the two religions 
— with their respective signs of Cross and Crescent — had never 
entirely understood each other. In fact the Crusades (mentioned 
by their friend) told how Christians had fought against Muslims 
in this Mediterranean area up to Jerusalem, where the former 
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set up a kingdom for 100 years in the very:place where Jesus had 
said that His Kingdom was not of this world. 


Upon this Apollos returned from his talk with the Profesgor, 
who knew both Islam and Christianity from the inside. What 
impressed Apollos was that, despite disagreements, theological 
and social, Islam was the only other religion, which had in its 
system a place for Jesus Christ, regarding Him as the Word of 
God (though not in the Christian sense). There were some 300 
million of these Muslims in the world — mostly in Asia from 
Antioch eastwards and in Africa from Alexandria southwards. 
Apollos added that he would not forget how the Professor stressed 
the fact that “religious experience can never truly lend itself to 
scientific analysis”. Truth was “reached and tested” by attitudes 
of spiritual sympathy. It was thus taat both the Professor and 
himself, through touch with other Christians, had been enabled 
to see the way of God more clearly. Apollos felt sure the time 
was ripe for Muslims and Christians to give thought to the ex- 
change of mutual ideas and experiences. 


I saw in my dream that Onesiphorus rose to say that they 
must move on; and that all frontier formalities had been arranged 
for the occupants of the two cars up to Jerusalem. So they 
crossed the Taurus mountains and then drove through Tarsus, 
where there was & Christian College, which the Apostle was 
pleased to note was az advance on his time. Some miles past 
Tarsus the cars turned south to Antioch. They stopped close 
to the old grove of Daphne and knelt in the shade of the trees 
to commend each other to God for the work which they fulfilled. 
Then Luke, Apollos, Stephanas, Onesiphorus, Titus and Timothy 
set out for Aleppo, partly because of its memories of Abraham, 
the father of the Semites and of the Faithful everywhere. But 
they were pleased to find over a thousand students in Christian 
Institutions. In fact they came across evidences of the influence 
of Christianity all over the place through the devoted work of 
doctors and teachers, which naturally appealed to Luke and 
Apollos. They made good progress down the direct road to 
Damascus, interested in finding Christian touch between the City 
of Homs and disciples in far away India, where “believers” seemed 
to be taking to heart the dangers of exclusiveness (as Paul had 
pointed out to the Corinthians). Once in the Capital of Syria 
they asked the way to the “Street called Straight’’ so as to tell Paul 
what it looked like after 19 centuries. Apollos took every 
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opportunity of talking with people, as easy as he had always found 
it in the friendly Near East. There were Christians who proved 
helpful; but in the University he found two Muslim Professors, 
one of whom knew the New Testament well enough to quote in 
lectures, the other more venerable who had made a real impres- 
sion in gatherings of Muslims and Christians, which had taken 
place in two or three countries in the Area. Timothy spent his 
time karning about the political influence of Damascus 13 cen- 
turies ago, influence which had meant the spread of Arabic 
culture as far as Spain; in fact Arabic words were found embedded 
in the languages of the French and the English. Timothy also 
knew something of the divisions in Islam itself and devoted much 
attention to the controversy over the Person of Christ. In Damas- 
cus they abode some days. 


And I saw in my dream that when the party started one day 
from Damascus for Palestine they saw to it that they should 
arrive “at midday” close to the spot where Saul had met the 
Risen Christ- They alighted for a few moments and stood in 
thankful silence. They drove on along a road that was full of 
history, their happiest hour being when Titus went slowly with 
the Lake of Galilee on their right; and they glanced with thankful 
remembrance towards Capernaum and the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. Southwards of the Lake the journey was less inspiring; 
a lot of desert and a puzzling number of large concentrations of 
people showing signs of frustration on their faces. Luke said 
they must bring this matter up with Paul in Jerusalem. One- 
siphorus nodded and said he would find out something when they 
reached the Capital of the new country called “Jordan”. He had 
been given an introduction to some highly-placed Christians. 
Postponement of discussion proved wise, since things grew worse 
the nearer they approached the Holy City, especially in the hot 
Jericho Plain where they found some thirty thousand people living 
in hovels beneath the “mountain” where tradition said the Master 
had refused the Kingdoms of this world: So they drove up io- 
wards Jerusalem, not knowing what they might encounter there. 
They lodged in the hospice of St Anne close to the Temple Area, 
to await their colleagues. They could not avoid hearing quite 
often the voices of men who climbed one or other of the tower- 
like structures and summoned Muslims to the worship of God. 
The older men remained in the hospice talking with anyone they 
could, while Timothy and Titus went on a voyage of discovery 
and brought back to Apollos news that he could discuss thoro- 
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ughly and deeply the implications for Muslims and Christians 
of “The Call of the Minaret” with an acknowledge authority who 
was often in Jerusalem. Apollos expressed his pleasure; and 
Stephanas added that they might have the same kind of experience 
as in the old days in Corinth in “comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual”. There were still saints in every place. 


And I saw in my dream back once more in Antioch that after 
waving farewell to Luke and the others, Paul and his company 
sat for a brief while calling to mind the mission of Barnabas and 
himself to Cyprus, when the church in Antioch fasted and prayed 
and laid their hands on them and sent them away. Onesimus 
announced that the helicopter was ready for the trip to the 
Island and he would accompany the two apostles. Trophimus 
said that Aristarchus, Mark and he would spend the time dis- 
covering what “Antioch” might have to tell them of Christianity 
today. The other trio landed in Salamis within the hour, quite 
close to the ruins of the synagogues which Luke had mentioned. 
Barnabas was amused at having to point out his own grave, as 
they drove across the Island to Paphos. Paul noted at once that 
the Christian population of Cyprus exceeded that of the Muslims 
by three to one. He hoped that this might lead to better under- 
standing and that Christian leadership would always remain loyal 
to the Gospel. It was a relief to talk Greek and he told the 
friends in Paphos that his preaching and ministry in the old days 
had resulted in the conversion of the then Governor. A people, 
he added, capable of reading the Gospels in the original Greek 
had hope on their side. They would remain the basis for anv 
proclamation of the word of God. 


And I saw in my dream that back on the mainland ihey rejoined 
their companions in the car and driving on exchanged experiences 
and conclusions. Aristarchus told them how a visit in the 
Museum revealed a known civilization in the area for some 
three thousand years before the Rise of Christianity. They met 
a missionary who admitted this was the case but added thai 
throughout this period of five millennia the inhabitants hardly 
ever knew the direction of the next invasion. Too many great 
nations had imperial designs on small countries. Here Trophimus 
interjected that they should be grateful for the trouble taken by 
Onesiphorus, since although they‘ had only 300 miles to cover 
the frontier business was deplorable — Turkey into Syria, Syria 
into Lebanon, Lebanon into Israel, Israel into Jordan. The ex- 
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pectation of these partitions nearly broke Paul’s heart and he 
was more absorbed with wondering about the ideas of “the 
rulers of this world” than of noting the changes on the road that 
was so familiar to him, as they drove past Crusading Castles and 
through the ports where fishermen plied their trade as of old, 
while in the waters off shore where anchored curious new ships, 
as at Sidon, which took oil in different directions after being 
filled from pipes that went all the way to Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia, which made these lands very rich. The Apostle said 
something about the dangers inherent in untold wealth. He was 
however gratified that he could make himself “understood” with 
his knowledge of Semitic when the cars stopped in Beirut and 
Haifa. He was told that the inhabitants of Lebanon were 
about half Christian and half non-Christian; while in Israel (a 
geographical term he failed to understand) both Muslim and 
Christian communities were very small. He felt as he had in 
Athens with his spirit provoked within him. He could hardly 
find words to express his thoughts, which the others realized 
was unusual. The road ran close to the sea and Aristarchus 
cheered him with memories of their imprisonment in Caesarea. 
Soon after they turned inland driving up to Jerusalem through 
Lydda; but finding on arrival at the Holy City that the frontier 
situation was at its worst. The City was “rent in twain”. The 
others noted Paul’s distress and Barnabas, son of consolation that 
he always was, said the sooner they found Luke and Apollos the 
better for the apostle and them all. They drove through No Man's 
Land, passing the wall of Herod Agrippa and getting out at the 
Damascus Gate, so as to walk through part of the Old City to 
St. Anne’s, where they rejoined the others thankful yet disturbed. 
Paul murmured, “I planted, Apollos watered, God gave the 
increase”. 


I saw in my dream that next morning they crossed to the Temple 
Area, now a holy place in the Islamic world. They sat talking 
on the steps close to the site of the old Fortress of Antonia, where 
Paul was rescued from the mob by the Roman soldiers. Neither 
he nor Trophimus had been in the area since then. Luke said 
it was the appropriate place to summarize their findings, with 
its memories of the three monotheistic faiths; their tour had given 
opportunity for advice on the problems surrounding Islam and 
Christianity. Apollos who had made the most of every oppor- 
tunity on the road and in the City was recognized by the others 
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as representing them all, while of course the Apostle, happy in 
their fellowship, would have the last word. Apollos started by 
saying that since they could not go further than Jerusalem till 
after Pentecost, he had been in touch with Alexandria through 
letters, which mentioned Egypt as having the largest concentra- 
tion of Christians in any section of the Arabic-speaking world. 
Otherwise almost over the whole area Christians were a tiny 
minority, except in Cyprus and Lebanon. This meant Egyptian 
Christianity was as important as in the days of Origen or 
Athanasius. It was important too since in so many other parts 
of Africa Islam and Christianity found themselves in confronta- 
tion. Apollos felt it imperative that the two faiths should wok 
for more mutual comprehension — especially, he went on, be- 
cause Christianity understood the clash of culture better than 
Islam, while Islam understood the clash of colour better than 
Christianity. Here was a problem facing Africa in particular; 
and as he spoke Onesimus could not refrain from interjecting 
“there cannot be Greek and Jew . . . barbarian, Scythian, slave. 
freeman”. The other points reached through the group’s com- 
paring notes were more general. They were unanimous :— 


First: that Christians in most of the Islamic world had to learn 
the art of being a minority recognized as morally indispensable. 

SECOND : Christians should admit mistakes of the past or in the pres 
ent as this they had learned from talking about the Crusades 
(Quoting his Jerusalem friend Apollos added, “History has not yet 
outlived the legacy of their reproach”.) 

Tuirp: Christians and Muslims, especially those educated in similar 
institutions or who have travelled, should use every opportuni’.: 
for the exchange of ideas; and share in different forms of social 
work. 

FourtH : Muslim scholars should be invited to make as thorough a 
study of Christianity as Christian scholars have of Islam. Apollos 
said he was told of a beginning in this direction; but the purpose 
of such research should be an uninhibited appraisal of the Gospels 
and he added (glancing at the Apostle) the letters of St. Paul! 

FirtH: This implied a great increase in the need for literature and 
literacy. 

Luke then asked Paul if he and his party had come across 
those concentrations of people, some poorly housed, but scattered 
in the lands they had traversed, working in some cases but always 
frustrated and with “little prospect of the longer future” Mark 
asked leave to answer as he had driven the car when they passed 
through one of these “tented concentrations”, the road bisecting 
the camp. In Israel too there were thousands of homeless 
Palestinians. Luke said there were more refugees in Jordan 
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than elsewhere, as Onesiphorus had found out. Paul said it was 
this fact and the frontiers which caused him such pain of heart. 
Here was a wall of partition not. broken down but built up. This 
was a denial of all that Christianity stood for. It was serious 
that ninety per cent of these people were Muslim, driven from home 
through no fault of their own. Their suffering therefore was 
vicarious and might yet be redemptive; as had been the case 
supremely one Friday in Jerusalem long years ago. Paul said 
that because of this he would add a seventh to the points made 
so succinctly by Apollos. He realized that Christianity had been 
fading in the Near East. He stressed, as a linguist, the import- 
ance of Arabic for human intercourse; he stressed, as a disciple, 
the understanding of the Cross. For more than 1300 years Islam 
had spread over the Mediterranean Area (often at the expense 
of Christianity) and much further afield. It seemed to have 
refused the historicity of the Crucifixion and rejected any validity 
in the way of suffering. But here “suffering” had reached the 
very heart of the Islamic world in the personalities of these refu- 
gees — and this was the same whether they were in camps or 
dispersed among the nations near and far. So he prayed for 
the uplifting of Christ Crucified once more, quoting words he had 
written centuries ago: “God forbid that I should glory save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ”. “Hie came and preached 
peace to you who were far off and to them that were nigh”. Once 
again had not Paul come bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalein, 
not knowing the things that might befall him or others there? And 
I saw in my dream that as Paul said these words the others gath- 
ered round him on the steps, and the wind of Pentecost began to 
blow, carrying the echo of his words east and west and north and 
south. And I awoke and behold it was a dream. 


Redhill, Surrey. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The New English Bible. New Testament. (Oxford University Press. 
Cambridge University Press. 1961. Library edition. xiv, 447 pp. 
21s. Popular edition. xii, 432 pp. 8s. 6d.). 


— 14, 1961, the publication day of the New Testament part of 
the New English Bible, was the most important day in the history 
of the Bible in Britain since May 19, 1885, when the Revised Version of 
the English Bible was published. The Revised Version was an enterprise 
in which representatives of the Churches of England and Scotland and 
several other British Churches took part. Since its appearance we have 
had many other versions of the Bible, in whole or in part, produced by 
individual translators or by committees, but now once again we have a 
version sponsored by the principal Churches of Great Britain and Ireland. 

When the Revised Version was launched, the initiative was taken by 
the Anglican communion—more precisely, by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation of Canterbury. The initiative in regard to the New English 
Bible was taken by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1946, in response to an overture from the Presbytery of Stirling and Dun- 
blane. The ministers and elders of Stirling and Dunblane may well take 
some pardonable pride in contemplating the effect of their overture! The 
Church of Scotland approached other British Churches, and a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Churches was set up to direct the work. It was recognized 
from the beginning that what was required was no mere revision of one 
or more earlier versions but a completely new translation. 

The Joint Committee, on which the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses, the British and Foreign Bible Society and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland were represented in addition to the Churches, set up 
three panels of translators—one for the Old Testament, one for the Apo- 
crypha and one for the New Testament. They also set up a panel of 
literary experts to give advice on matters of style and diction. 

The panels for the Old Testament and Apocrypha are still pursuing 
their course, under the convenership of Professor G. R. Driver and Pro- 
fessor G. D. Kilpatrick respectively. The convener of the New Testament 
panel was Professor C. H. Dodd, who is also Director of the whole enter- 
prise. While individuals have contributed in many ways to the work, as 
translators and advisers, their contributicns have been subject to the 
judgment of the whole panel, whose members accept corporate responsi- 
bility for the work. The New Testament version was finally approved 
by the Joint Committee at a meeting in the historic Jerusalem Chamber 
of Westminster Abbey in March, 1960. 

The translators of the N.E.B., like the revisers of the R.S.V., have 
made an eclectic text the basis of their work. The Introduction to the 
N.E.B. points out that there is at present no critical text which would 
command the same general degree of acceptance as the text of the great 
uncial manuscripts (Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus) did in the 
days when the R.V. and the A.S.V. appeared. “Nor has the time come”, 
the Introduction continues, “in the judgment of competent scholars, to 
construct such a text, since new material constantly comes to light, and 
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the debate continues. The present translators therefore could do no other 
than consider variant readings on their merits, and, having weighed the 
evidence for themselves, select for translation in each passage the reading 
which to the best of their judgment seemed most likely to represent what 
the author wrote.” The majority of New Testament textual critics would 
probably endorse this estimate of the present situation and of the trans- 
lator’s responsibility in relation to the text. 

What, then, of the actual work of translation? The translators, we 
are told, have aimed at a “timeless” English, something which would be 
genuinely English in idiom, avoiding archaisms and passing fashions of 
the day, readily understood by people of reasonable intelligence without 
being bald or pedestrian, more concerned with conveying a sense of 
reality than with preserving hallowed associations, accurate without being 
pedantic. To help them in the attainment of this goal they have relied 
on the aid of the literary experts, who examined each section of the trans- 
lation to make sure’ that its style and diction were acceptable. One thing 
that the revisers of 1881-85 overlooked is that if a version is to be suit- 
able for public use it must sound well. A preliminary survey of the 
N.E.B. New Testament suggests that the translators have been generally 
successful in this regard. But surely it must have been a sultry afternoon 
when the literary panel passed the ambiguity in 1 Cor. 5: 9, “In my letter 
I wrote that you must have nothing to do with loose livers.” At first 
blush the wording of 1 Tim. 5: 15, sounds unusually colloquial for the 
N.E.B.: “For there have in fact been widows who have taken the wrong 
turning and gone to the devil.” But a comparison with the Greek shows 
that it-is quite a literal translation. 


The unit in translation is the clause or sentence and not the individual 


vocable; in this the translators have followed John Purvey, editor of the 
Wycliffite version of 1395, in marked contradistinction to the practice of 
the revisers of 1881. 


The prologue to the Fourth Gospel in the N.E.B. (reproduced on the 
first page of this number) will provide a useful sample of the translators’ 
procedure. 

The older versions present us with a word-for-word rendering of verse 1 
of this chapter : “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” The new version presents us with a 
“meaning-for-meaning” rendering; that is to say, the translators have 
asked themselves, “What does this sentence mean?” and have then set 
themseives to express that meaning in the best English they could find 
for the purpose. What is meant by the clause: “In the beginning was the 
Word”? “In the beginning” is probably a deliberate echo on the Evan- 
gelist’s part of the opening words of the book of Genesis. At that time, 
he wishes us to understand, when God created heaven and earth, the 
Word through whom He created them was already in existence. The new 
translators have conveyed the Evangelist’s purpose clearly by their 
rendering: “When all things began, the Word already was.” Whether 
the echo of Genesis 1: 1 will be as clear in the N.E.B. as it is in the older 
versions we cannot say until we see the Old Testament part of the work 
and examine its rendering of Genesis 1: 1!—and that will not be for 
some years yet. 

The second clause of John 1: 1 does not call for comment here, but 
the third clause makes us stop and think. “The Word was God” is the 
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old-established translation of this clause, and evangelicals have been at 
pains to defend this translation against such forms as “the Word was 
divine” (which says less than the Evangelist intended) or even “the Word 
was a god” (which says something quite different from what the Evan- 
gelist intended). Is the Evangelist’s meaning better expressed by the 
N.E.B.? “What God was, the Word was” could be ambiguous out of 
its context; but in the context it clearly means that the Word was the 
perfect expression of all that God was—a thought which is repeated in a 
variety of forms throughout this Gospel. 

The next thing to be noted in the prologue is that the translators have 
adopted for their text at the end of verse 3 the punctuation which the 
R.V., AS.V., and R.S.V. record in the margin. This punctuation, which 
has strong and early support, puts a full stop after “was not anything 
made” and begins the next sentence: “That which hath been made was 
life in him” (R.V. mg.). It is rendered in the N.E.B.: “All that came 
to be was alive with his life.” Here the crucial question is one of punc- 
tuation more than translation, and on the whole the punctuation adopted 
in the text of A.V., R.V., A.S.V. and R.S.V. seems preferable. The words 
as thus punctuated are translated in the margin of the N.E.B.: “No single 
created thing came into being without him. There was life in him. . .” 
(It may well be that this is the punctuation personally preferred by Pro- 
fessor Dodd; at least this is what one could infer from a passage on page 
318 of his book The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. But if that is 
so, it simply indicates that the new translation is a true joint-production, 
and that even the preference of the Director could be outvoted.) 


The remainder of the prologue illustrates the care which the translators 
have taken to express the full meaning of their text, and the considerable 
success which they have achieved. The rendering of John’s testimony in 
verse 15 shows up clearly the two senses in which “before” is used (A.V., 
“preferred before me, for he was before me”), and makes the emphasis 
on our Lord's pre-existence as unmistakable as could be desired. 

Later on in this Gospel it is specially gratifying to see John 4: 9b 
rendered properly: “Jews and Samaritans, it should be noted, do not use 
vessels in common.” In John 6: 60 there is a refreshing liveliness about 
the translation: “This is more than we can stomach! Why listen to such 
words?” But at the end of this chapter (verse 70) it is doubtful whether 
“one of you is a devil” conveys the intended sense to the reader of today. 
Here perhaps the translators have stuck too close to the example of their 
predecessors. 

In Acts 17, Paul’s Areopagitica is admirably rendered. For one thing, 
the new translation makes it plain that the speech was delivered not “in 
the midst of Mars’ hill” (A.V.) but “before the Court of Areopagus” (Acts 
17: 22). Did he tell them that they were “too superstitious” (A.V.) or 
“very religious” (R.S.V.)? The new version tells us: “I see that in every- 
thing that concerns religion you are uncommonly scrupulous.” The words 
at the beginning of verse 25 are rendered in a way that makes the sense 
plainer than it is in most versions. “Neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands,” says the A.V.—and R.V. and R.S.V. ag not noticeably better. 
For, after all, God is and should be worship r served by the hands 
of His people as well as with their other organs and faculties. “It is not 
because he lacks anything that he accepts service at men’s hands,” says 
the N.E.B.; and that is. exactly what is required. “He fixed the epochs 
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of their history and the limits of their territory,” says the new translation 
in the second half of verse 26, but the variant reading in the footnote is 
probably to be preferred: “He fixed the ordered seasons.” It is likely 
that what Paul refers to here is the seasonal succession of seed-time and 
harvest (cf. Acts 14: 17) and the provision of the habitable zones of 
the earth for men to live in, rather than the rise and fall of nations and 
their territorial frontiers (although these too are matters of divine over- 
ruling, as the book of Daniel and Deut. 32: 8 remind us). In verse 28 
I should have put quotation-marks round the words “in him we live and 
move, in him we exist” as well as round “We are also his offspring”: 
the former passage is as much a poetical quotation (from Epimenides) as is 
\the latter (from Aratus). 

Paul’s bricf statement of the gospel in Rom. 1: 16, 17, is rendered: “It 
is the saving power of God for everyone who has faith—the Jew first, 
but the Greek also—because here is revealed God’s way of righting 
wrong, a way that starts from faith and ends in faith; as Scripture says, 
‘he shall gain life who is justified through faith’.” Here we may observe 
the care taken throughout this translation to distinguish the imperfective 
aspect of the verb “to believe” (rendered “have faith” or the like) from 
the aorist tense (rendered, e.g., in Rom. 4: 3, “Abraham put his faith in 
God”). Moreover, when the word “faith” appears as part of the phrase 
used to express the idea of believing, the connection between the verb “to 
believe” and the noun “faith” is more immediately apparent. It may be 
said that God’s righteousness is more than “a way of righting wrong” in 
the abstract, that it is a way of righting sinners; but this appears clearly 
enough in the context. “From faith to faith” (Rom. 1: 17, A.V., etc.) 
is none too easy a phrase to interpret; one version is suggested in the 
text of the New English Bible, but a footnote suggests the alternative, 
“based on faith and addressed to faith,” which is perkaps to be preferred. 
The translation of the quotation from Habakkuk certainly conveys Paul's 
understanding of that scripture. 


“Retribution” is the word preferred for the Greek term which is ren- 
dered “wrath” in the older versions (although “wrath” is used in John 
3: 36). The reason may be that to our ears “wrath” conveys an eraotional 
connotation which is absent from the biblical concept (but what are we 
to say of “the fury of retribution” in Rom. 2: 87). Whichever rendering 
is used, the wrath or retribution is God’s; we may say that while acknow- 
ledging that in the Bible it is something foreign and uncongenial to Him, 
His “strange work”, slowly and reluctantly embarked upon, in contrast to 
His mercy, which He hastens joyfully to lavish upon undeserving peni- 
tents. And if “we see divine retribution revealed from heaven and falling 
upon all the godless wickedness of men” (Rom. 1: 18, N.E.B.), we see 
in the gospel how this retribution is removed by the act of God. This 
is what Paul asserts in Rom. 3: 25 when he says that God has provided 
Jesus to be our hilasterion, which the new version translates “the means 
of expiating sin” (cf. R.S.V. “expiation”). This seems inadequate to ex- 
press Paul’s thought. We can understand perfectly the avoidance of “pro- 
pitiation” if that is understood as implying that God required to be ap- 
peased or persuaded to show mercy. But since God is the subject of 
the sentence, since the hilasterion is something that He has provided, 
would not “propitiation” or some equivalent word (“atonement,” perhaps) 
take its proper meaning from the context as clearly as hilasterion and 
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related Greek words did from their earlier context in the Septuagint? 

We note a preference for “splendour” to “glory” as the rendering of 
Gk. doxa, effective sometimes, as in Rom. 9: 5, where the phrase “the 
splendour of the divine presence” denotes the Shekinah; less effective at 
other times, as in Rom. 8: 30, “to those whom he justified he has also 
given his splendour,” or in the closing verses of 2 Cor. 3. We may hope, 
at least, that in such a passage as the last-mentioned close liaison has 
been maintained between the Old and New Testament panels. The sub- 
junctive reading has been preferred in Rom. 5: 1 (“let us continue at 
peace with God . . .”), the indicative being relegated to a footnote. (Pro- 
fessor Dodd’s commentary on Romans would support the indicative, and 
rightly so.) At the end of Rom. 9: 5 the words “May God, supreme 
over all, be blessed for ever!” appear as an independent doxology; a 
footnote gives two alternative renderings, one of which puts the words in 
apposition with “the Messiah” (A.V. “Christ”); this last construction, un- 
popular in recent translations, has lately had some weighty words spoken 
in its support by Oscar Cullmann. 

In 1 Cor. 16: 8 “Whitsuntide” for “Pentecost” is a notable reversion 
to the rendering of the Geneva and earlier editions. Another reversion to 
the sixteenth century versions is the use of “congregation” for “church” 
when a local church is meant. The translation of “praetorium” (so R.V. 
mg., R.S.V. mg.) in Phil. 1: 13 by “headquarters” leaves the commenta- 
tors free to put what construction they please on the reference. 

Prolonged private and public use must precede a mature assessment of 
the New English Bible. But a first hasty perusal of the New Testament 
makes a good impression and gives reason to believe that, as a faithful 
presentation of inspired scripture, it will (to quote its own rendering of 
2 Tim. 3: 16f.) have “its use for teaching the truth and refuting error, 
or for reformation of manners and discipline in right living, so that the 
man who belongs to God may be efficient and equipped for good work 
of every kind”. 


The Recovery of the Teaching Ministry. By J. Stanley Glen, Ph.D., Th.D., 
Principal of Knox College, Toronto. 125 pp. (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1960. 125 pp. $2.75.) 


R. GLEN is a Canadian educationist who, having read and taught psycho- 
logy at first, turned in later years to theology and was a Presbyterian 
Minister and Professor of New Testament before becoming Principal of 
Knox College. In this book we have the fruit of his meditations on the 
Christian Ministry from the viewpoint of his threefold experience as pastor, 
scholar and teacher. An invitation to deliver the Smyth Lectures for 1959 
at the Columbia Theological Seminary at Decatur gave him the oppor- 
tunity to crystallize his thoughts and set them down. In his preface Dr. 
Gien expresses his gratitude for this opportunity, and his readers will 
concur, for in these six lectures there is a great deal that was worth saying, 
which needed to be said, and which is well said in their pages. 
The theme of Lecture | is the Subordination of the Teaching Ministry, 
a fact observable and deplorable in all Christian communions. The dig- 
nity and beauty of the sanctuary contrast significantly with the neglect of 
the schoolroom. The minister regards his teaching responsibilities as a 
kind of optional extra; the church does not insist that her ministers 
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should have pedagogic standards or training like those of day-school 
teachers. Practical homiletics are neglected; the intelligible is subordi- 
nated to the subjective, and we are in danger of forgetting that He who 
said, “I am the Way” also said, “I am the Truth.” In Lecture 2, on the 
Offence of the Teaching Ministry, the starting point is the “strange ambi- 
valence of the Church with respect to the Bible—on the one hand affirmed 
as divinely inspired, on the other allowed to be virtuaiiy closed”. This 
is due not merely, as some claim, to the irrelevance of the ancient and 
supernatural perspectives of the Bible, but chiefly to its own very offence. 
It was the teaching ministry of our Lord which led directly to the cross, 
for religion is always more palatable than the gospel, and all great teachers 
ask questions of the kind that compel accepted belief to re-examine itself. 

Lecture 3 deals with the Domestication of the Bible, the way in which 
it is tamed in the name of simplicity. An irresponsible simplification is 
prevalent which draws the teeth of the offence; conversion, Bible study 
and Christian morality are held to depend on a few simple truths rescued 
from the arid intellectuals: “the primary interest is in security and not 
in biblical content”. Prosperity, and not suffering for the gospel’s sake, 
is the measure of the Christian life. The next Lecture (No. 4—‘Relational 
hermeneutics”) poses and examines the question of Biblical interpretation. 
The Bible is not just like mineral deposit in ore needing merely to be 
extracted once for all; the commentator must not regard the communica- 
tion of discovered truth as a subordinate task, the mere transmission of 
“capsules of truth”. Nor is it legitimate to apply to the Scripture a non- 
contextual literalism as though the meaning can be read off directly from 
the text. Biblical truth can only really be understood in conflict, in the 
involvement of the reader himself as he becomes aware of what stands 


over against the truth that is mediated. These fundamental principles are 
lucidly illustrated by application to the Parable of the Good Samaritan and 
to Acts. 


Lecture 5, on “The Unity of Preaching and Teaching”, examines the 
assumed cleavage between preaching and teaching; kerygma which falls 
within the province of revelation and didache which is more akin to reason. 
This dichotomy is not Scriptural, for preaching and teaching blend even 
in the synoptic gospels. Teaching is not interpretation superimposed on 
previdusly communicated fact or event ; the wisdom of which Paul speaks 
is continuously imparted by the Holy Spirit in both kerygma and didache. 
A concluding Lecture on “The Recovery of the Teaching Ministry” throws 
out some searching challenges. The subordination of the teaching ministry 
leads to a religion that may be little more than secularism: “a non-existent 
God and a completely captive God are very much alike; under the one 
or the other ‘all things are permissible’.” A true teaching ministry will 
not blunt the offence of the gospel; on the contrary it was the faithful 
teaching of our Lord which turned away the rich young ruler. Finally, 
this ministry of teaching is no easy task: “The teacher should not expect 
too much, or be carried away with the thought of his ability to reform the 
Church. . . . This is not pessimism, but the recognition that the Church, 
like Israel of old, is at all times quickened by its suffering remnant”. 

This is a book written for theological students and working ministers, 
and as such is written in the language of the lecture-room. Its vocabulary 
contains much of the technical jargon of the psychologist as well as of the 
theologian, which makes it difficult reading for the layman. Furthermore, 
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the task of the teaching ministry is presented as if it were solely the re- 
sponsibility of the minister, without reference to those traditions in Evan- 
gelical Christianity where teaching and preaching are shared, and not 
limited to one officiating pastor. This is perhaps a pity, for this study 
presents a challenge to the layman as well as to the “professionals” ; the 
subordination of the teaching ministry is a widespread symptom in “a 
world that is rapidly changing, that is charged with terrifying possibilities”. 
But even this criticism arises only from an appreciation of the timeliness 
and the cogency of the thesis, and the feeling that it is worthy of as wide 
an audience as possible. It is not an easy book for the layman, but for 
him who has the patience to read it carefully it is a most rewarding one. 


Birkenhead. LAURENCE E. PORTER. 


Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. By Edward Arthur Litton. New 
edition edited by Philip E. Hughes, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. (London: 
James Clarke & Co. Ltd. 1960. xv, 608 pp. 27s. 6d.) 


T° most readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY the Introduction to 

Dogmatic Theology of E. A. Litton (1813-1897) needs no commenda- 
tion. Since its original publication in two parts in 1882 and 1892 it has 
been one of the standard text-books on the subject, and has been through 
successive editions introduced by leading evangelical scholars. This is not 
surprising since it is the crown of a long life devoted to Christian ministry 
and teaching. An Oxford don who was in turn Dean of Oriel, Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Bampton Lecturer and Select Preacher to 
the University before retiring to a country parish, Litton was almost 
seventy when his magnum opus appeared, embodying the quintessence of 
his ripe Christian scholarship. 

For those moved by Dr. Glen's appeal for a teaching ministry, here is 
to hand a most serviceable tool supplying a solid groundwork of doctrinal! 
study that so often is lacking today. It covers the whole range of Christian 
dogma, the doctrines of God and of Man, of the Person and the Work of 
Christ and the order of Salvation, of the Church and of the Sacraments, 
and of the Last Things. It is avowedly and consistently Anglican in its 
outlook, but as the 1912 Foreword (by Rev. A. J. Tait) says: “It is a 
treatise on dogmatic theology . . . free from the limits to which commen- 
taries on the Thirty-Nine Articles are necessarily subject ; it is a compre 
hensive, balanced, thorough treatment of dogmatic theology from the 
standpoint of a loyal son of the Church of England”. (It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the L.V.F. Guide to Christian Reading should indicate that it 
discusses “the problems of theology . . . on the basis of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England”) 

This new edition is ably and unobtrusively edited by Dr. P. E. Hughes. 
Its 600 pages of text are reproduced from the book as it first appeared, 
except that here and there the somewhat brusque section headings of the 
original are softened down by the addition of an article. The final section 
on Eschatology which was omitted from the second edition because of the 
author’s misgivings about some of his conclusions was restored in the 
1912 edition, and is included here. The Introductory Remarks on the Study 
of Dogmatic Theology contributed to that edition by Dean Wace (he was 
already Dean of Canterbury in 1903; Dr. Hughes is mistaken in saying 
“subsequently Dean of Canterbury”), are omitted; but instead there is a 
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short Introduction by the editor giving a few notes on Litton and his work, 
and on the extent of the editing. ; 

Where Dr. Hughes has wished to express his disagreement with some 
statement of Litton’s or to point out its inadequacy, or where he has 
sought to clarify an obscure passage, he has done so by means of foot- 
notes, rather than by interfering with the text itself. His general approval 
of the work and his own editorial restraint are witnessed by the fact that 
in more than 600 pages of text there are only about 40 such footnotes, and 
some of these even merely draw attention to more recent contributions to 
the discussion of points at issue. He speaks in his Preface of the “pleasure 
and satisfaction with which he has undertaken the labour of producing a 
new edition”, and his readers will be grateful to have a valued friend in 
this new dress. / 

The production of the book is excellent. Litton’s lengthy paragraphs 
have been subdivided into more manageable units, the type is a pleasure 
to the eye, misprints are extremely few, and the binding is most attractive. 


Birkenhead. LAURENCE E. PORTER. 


The Theology of the Major Sects. By John H. Gerstner. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. 206 pp. $3.95.) 

The Gospel according to Rome. By John H. Gerstner. (Baker Book 
House. 1960. 34 pp. 50 cents.) 

The Truth about Seventh-Day Adventism. By Waker R. Martin. (Mar- 
shall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1960. 254 pp. 15s.) 


4 baasness are now so many books and booklets on the sects that any fresh 

one must be able to justify its publication. Dr. Gerstner, who is 
Professor of Church History at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, claims 
“to provide a more theological examination of the sects” (p. 12). Unfor- 
tunately his book does not achieve this aim. The general review of the 
sects on pp. 19-120 has a fair amount of information about personalities, 
but not much about theology, except for Mormonism and Theosophy. The 
appendix, which starts on p. 121, is little more than straightforward quota- 
tions, listed under subjects. 

The sects selected for treatment are Seventh-Day Adventism, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormonism, Liberalism, New Thought, Christian Science, 
Spiritualism, Theosophy, and Faith Healing. The treatment of Seventh- 
Day Adventism is specially unsatisfactory. On p. 10 Dr. Gerstner refers 
to the recent S.D.A. book, Questions on Doctrine, which answers many of 
the older objections ; yet he does not quote from this book in his sections 
on S.D.A., except on an insignificant point (p. 129). A reader who quoted 
Gerstner in controversy with S.D.A. would have the tables turned on him 
by the official S.D.A. book. 

On p. 36 it is stated that Jehovah’s Witnesses deny the virgin birth, 
whereas Gerstner’s own quotation from their writings on p. 131 shows 
that this is not so. The chapter on Spiritualism is very thin, and makes 
no mention of the Greater World Christian Spiritualist League. In the 
quotations in the appendix the author has fallen into the old trap of copy- 
ing from earlier writers on Christian Science without checking his refer- 
ences. Science and Health now has standardized paging, but Gerstner 
quotes sometimes from earlier editions without giving any indication that 
he is doing so, and indeed that some of his quotations do not occur in 
the present editions at all. Thus, of the references to the devil on p. 142, 
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only one out of four is correct, On p. 144 the quotation about marriage, 
alleged to occur on p. 274 in Science and Health, occurs there in the 1889 
edition, but is now replaced by a decided variant on p. 64. 

The book ends with an extraordinary glossary, giving a hotch-potch of 
information about all kinds of queer facts, each condensed into so few 
lines as to be virtually meaningless. Thus in succession one has Gehenna, 
Geometric Distance, The Great Controversy, Great White Lodge, Guid- 
ance, Guru. Some of the information is incorrect. The most delightful is 
the entry: “Buchmanism (Moral Rearmament): Another designation for 
M.R.A, (which see), based on the name of its founder.” We turn to the 
entry “M.R.A.” only to read: “M.R.A.: Moral Rearmament or Buch- 
manism, which see.” 

Of course the whole book is not as bad as this review might suggest: 
but one cannot afford to be inaccurate in dealing with the sects, and we 
are surprised that Baker Book House did not have a reader to check for 
accuracy. We would, however, commend Dr. Gerstner’s booklet on 
Roman Catholicism. Here he quotes from reputable Roman documents 
on basic Church doctrines, sets over against them the Biblical statements, 
and then makes a good assessment. 

Mr. Martin’s book on Seventh-Day Adventism! is most fair and bal- 
anced. He makes continual use of the Adventist book mentioned above, 
and gives a good estimate of the various statements made by Mrs. Ellen 
White = others. His conclusions are that S.D.A. is orthodox in its 
beliefs aout the Being of God and about the Person and Work of Jesus 
Christ. Its doctrine of salvation is Arminian, but no more than Arminians 
in the Christian Church generally does it make man the author of his own 
salvation ; nor does it regard Satan as having some share in bearing away 
the sins of the world, as is sometimes asserted. 

This does not mean that Mr. Martin accepts all the S.D.A. interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. He is himseif a contributing editor of the late Dr. 
Barnhouse’s magazine Eternity, and he naturally joins issue with S.D.A. on 
the sabbath question, as well as on the ideas of soul sleep, hell, and Christ's 
sanctuary work. 

We would commend this as a good and reliable book for Christians who 
have contact with the Adventists. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


The Christian Theatre. By Robert Speaight. (Faith and Fact Books, 115.) 
(Burns & Oates: London. 1960. 140 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


HIS little book is one of an ambitious series which aims at surveying 
the response of the Roman Catholic Church to “the challenge of the 
twentieth century”. When complete the set will comprise 150 volumes, 
and this is one of the seven books planned on “Catholicism and the Arts”. 
The venture is one which Evangelicals could well learn from—and perhaps 
copy; an encyclopaedic survey of modern life and thought from the 
Reformed standpoint would not be unwelcome. 
In his introduction Mr. Speaight says that he has attempted to trace 
“the Christian presence in the more important sections of European drama 
during the past 700 years”. He has tried to produce neither a Christian 


1 Published in U.S.A. by Zondervan, Grand Rapids, Michigan, at $3.50. 
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dramatic theory nor a Christian aesthetic which could profitably be applied 
to drama, but, as befits the author of a standard critical work on Shakes- 
peare, has succeeded admirably in achieving the aim of the series—the 
provision of up-to-date information together with modern Roman Catho- 
lic opinion thereon. It is well that he has not confined himself to a con- 
sideration of plays written with a directly Christian intention, for this 
would have detracted largely from the interest and value of his book. 
As it is, he covers European drama from the Middle Ages to the present 
day, with particular reference to Shakespeare, Calderén, Corneille and 
Racine. Inevitably the book suffers from compression, but in the course 
of his rapid survey Mr. Speaight throws out some penetrating comments. 
He praises Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus as Christian in theme, and considers 
that Mephistophelis’ speech, “Why this is hell, nor am I out of it. . .”, 
is “one of the great moments of Christian theatre; pure theology made 
suddenly incarnate” (p. 48); Tourneur’s religious sense is stressed (p. 51) ; 
the morality of the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama is discussed in some 
illuminating paragraphs, although Mr. Speaight blames “the cynical smirk 
of the Restoration stage” on “Puritan intolerance” without finding room 
to justify his statement (p. 58); Corneille’s Polyeucte is rightly said to be 
“among the rare masterpieces of the Christian theatre” (p. 107). The 
chapters on Elizabethan drama, Shakespeare, Corneille and Racine are the 
best things in Mr. Speaight’s book. When he comes to grips with concrete 
plays and can discuss and criticize more freely, we see his Roman Catholic . 
sensibility in the act of appreciation and we find what is most valuable in 
his work, His informative chapter on modern Christian drama includes an 
interesting discussion of T. S. Eliot’s plays. 

Mr. Speaight’s range is wide, and his enforced limits are narrow. One 
of the results of this compression is a recurring polemical note in his 
literary and other judgments. I give a few examples. The old view about 
the Puritan attack on the Elizabethan stage beginning in 1577 is put for- 
ward in spite of a good deal of recent scholarship which proves that feeling 
against the stage was general, its most outspoken opponents being Gosson 
and Stubbes, who were no Puritans (p. 37). Bale’s play King John is 
called “absurd” (p. 45), while the Elizabethan theatre is said to show 
“practically no trace of the Protestantism which we are asked to believe 
was the popular religion of the country” (p. 45). The hypocritical Angelo 
in Measure for Measure is twice styled a Puritan (pp. 72, 75). G. K. 
Chesterton (p. 123) and Graham Greene (pp. 132 f.) are singled out for 
praise. The Roman Catholic Church in Spain is said (p. 140) to be “com- 
fortably established”, so that Christian plays there “will tend to sentiment 
and complacency” ! 

This is a book which those concerned about the Christian attitude to 
the arts ought to read. There are very few such works apart from a hand- 
ful of scattered articles, and few of these will readily find favour with 
most evangelical Christians. If Mr. Speaight were to write a longer book, 
giving full reign to his religious views insofar as they condition his criti- 
cism, without the necessity of providing a handbook of the history of Euro- 
pean drama at the same time, it would prove more provocative, more illu- 
minating and more valuable. Until then we must be grateful for this 
volume. 


University of Liverpool. A. G. NEWELL. 
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The Gospel Miracles: Studies in Matthew, Mark and Luke. By Ronald 
S. Wallace. (Edinburgh and Londoa: Oliver & Boyd. 1960. xiii, 
161 pp. 15s.) 


his recent study of the Gospel parables Dr. Wallace has now added 

this volume of studies on the Synoptic miracles. Some of these studies, 
he tells us, were preached as sermons; others, which are longer, more 
elaborate and more closely reasoned, represent the substance of two or 
more sermons put together in consecutive and readable form. 


Too often the exposition of Scripture has been the product of the study 
rather than the pulpit. The study is indispensable, of course, but so is 
the pulpit. Dr. Wallace points out that at the Reformation the pulpit, 
the lecture-room, and the discipline and pastoral life of the Church were 
closely associated and influenced one another, whereas in more recent 
times they have tended to fall apart. The scholar, the preacher, and the 
layman (especially through membership and participation in a Bible study 
group) should share the Church’s task of biblical interpretation. “Every 
minister who has had the privilege of leading a Bible study group in his 
congregation knows that in the fellowship and discussion of the group 
insights have been given to him into the meaning of certain passages of 
Scripture that he could not have gained by himself or from the com- 
mentators alone.” 

Here, then, is an exposition of our Lord’s miracles in which the Word 
of God is unmistakably proclaimed. The miracles are taken seriously, as 
the Evangelists intended them to be taken; they are seen to convey their 
message of the kingdom of God as effectively as the parables do. They 
are not only interpreted in the light of the first century, but given a prac- 
tical application to life in the twentieth. Here and there something is said 
which might have been better expressed, and on one occasion the point 
of a miracle’s lesson appears to be missed—it is surely of the essence of 
the incident in Matt. 17: 24-27 that the tax in question was the temple- 
tax. But such instances are rare and insignificant when compared, for 
example, with the powerful application to our disordered society today 
of the incident of the Gadarene demoniac or with Dr. Wallace’s remarks 
about contemporary echoes of the disciples’ “Send them away” (Mark 
6: 36). F.F.B. 


Backgrounds to Dispensationalism. Its Historical Genesis and Ecclesias- 
tical Implications. By Clarence B. Bass, Associate Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1960. 184 pp. $3.50.) 


In 1952 the author of this work, after a period of post-graduate study in 

the University of Edinburgh, was awarded the doctorate in philosophy 
for a thesis on “The Doctrine of the Church in the Theology of J. N. 
Darby with Special Reference to its Contribution to the Plymouth Brethren 
Movement”, This was an important work, based largely on primary 
sources which are very difficult of access nowadays, and the reviewer 
could wish that Dr. Bass had been able to publish it more or less in its 
original form. Instead, he has reproduced the substance of it in a more 
popular form, and related it to the dispensationalist views widely held 
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among American evangelicals. It is interesting to be told that when Dr. 
Bass began his research he was a confirmed dispensationalist, but that 
when he came to examine Darby's ecclesiology, he found that it was 
rooted in a defective hermeneutic. Since this hermeneutic was equally 
the basis of Darby’s dispensationalism, he found himself compelled to 
readjust his “theological patterns”—which, he tells us, can be an uncom- 
fortable experience. As an ex-dispensationalist he is probably harder on 
the school of thought he has abandoned than would be true of one who 
never belonged to it. This comes out especially when he suggests that 
dispensationalism has contributed largely to the evangelical church’s de- 
faulting in the proclamation of the gospel to the world (p. 149). Dispen- 
sationalism may be all that Dr. Bass says it is, but many of the most 
devoted and energetic preachers of the gospel we have known, at home 
and overseas, have been dispensationalists—and Dr, Bass has probably 
known as many. Such a passage is more likely to alienate than to convince 
the “pastor-dispensationalist” for whom this book has been specially 
written. 

It is, however, true that Darby’s ecclesiology and eschatology are logic- 
ally interdependent, taking their place indeed in his whole understanding 
of God’s dealings with the world “from eternity to eternity”. Dr. Bass 
gives a very fair and comprehensive appraisal Darby’s theological sys- 
tem, together with an estimate of the man that Darby was. When he 
speaks of Darby as being undoubtedly the founder of Brethrenism as a 
system, he overlooks the fact that there has been from the beginning a 
powerful segment of the Brethren movement that traces its spiritual an- 
cestry not to Darby but to Anthony Norris Groves. How far these two 
men diverged in their ecclesiology may be gathered from a comparison of 
Darby's contention that “separation from evil is God’s principle of unity” 
with Groves’s attitude to certain Christians whom he judged on a number 
of points to be very far astray: “I would infinitely rather bear with all 
their evil than separate from their good”. The sketch of Brethren history 
in Chapter III is mainly concerned with the Exclusive groups; in a foot- 
note on p. 91 “the reader is cautioned that to attribute all of Darby’s 
doctrine of the church to the Open section would be in error”. Surely 
an understatement: the Open Brethren are what they are precisely because 
they reject Darby’s doctrine of the church. 


As regards Darby’s translation of the Bible, it would have been better 
if Dr. Bass had given us his own objective assessment of its quality, instead 
of quoting one over-enthusiastic partisan commendation and two hostile 
reviews (pp. 58 f.). The fact is that Darby’s textual principles were ex- 
tremely sound: if they were attacked, they were attacked on the same 
grounds as the Revisers’ textual principles were attacked by Dean Burgon. 
The translation is very literal and inelegant, but generally it is painstakingly 
accurate. In one or two places one can trace the influence of his ecclesias- 
tical convictions, but these are more than offset by the many places in 
which Darby’s translation can be quoted against Darby's doctrines. 


A special word of praise must be added for the splendid select biblio- 
graphy which Dr. Bass supplies at the end of his book. Anyone interested 
in undertaking private research in the fields which Dr. Bass touches will 
find much of the labour of unearthing the primary sources done for him 
here. F.F.B. 
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A Guide to the Teachings of the Early Church Fathers. By Robert R. 
Williams. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 1960. 224 pp. $4.00.) 


OFESSOR WILLIAMS, of Temple University, Philadelphia, has written 

a reliable and interesting handbook for patristic students. We were 
somewhat shaken to read through the list of chapter-titles; it was the 
first time that we had seen apt alliteration’s artful aid applied to the 
Fathers! However, we can appreciate Professor Williams’ aim. “Early 
Facets of the Faith” surveys the Apostolic Fathers. “The Faith and its 
Defenders” deals with the Apologists. ‘The Faith and Fantasy” intro- 
duces us to the wonders of “Gnosticland”. “The Faith and Fact” deals 
with Irenaeus; “The Faith and Fusion” with the Alexandrian Fathers, 
who fused the biblical revelation with Greek philosophy to form a com- 
prehensive theological system. “The Faith and Fallacy” deals with the 
various defective accounts of the Godhead and the Person of Christ and 
with the orthodox reply. “The Faith and Fellowship” deals with schis- 
matic movements like Novatianism and Donatism, and with the attempts 
of Cyprian and Augustine to counter them and give expression to the 
catholicity of the Church. “The Faith and Freedom” deals with other 
aspects of Augustine’s work, especially his controversy with Pelagius ; 
“The Faith and Fetters” surveys the effects of the Church’s rapprochement 
with the Empire; “The Faith and Formula” deals with the making of 
the ecumenical creeds. 

Professor Williams writes sympathetically of the Fathers, and it is to 
be hoped that his book will enable many readers to realize the greatness 
of these early Christians and the extent of our debt to them. Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, he says, “is far from being equal to the letters 
of Ignatius” (p. 23); that is obvious, because Polycarp was a different 
kind of man from Ignatius; but that does not mean that ke or his writ- 
ings should be regarded as inferior to Ignatius and his. Most Christians 
who read their respective letters have little doubt which of the two men 
they would prefer to have as their bishop! 

It is a pity that the account of Valentinus and his school (pp. 62 ff.) 
does not take account of the primary source now available in the Gespel 
of Truth. We should remember that Valentinus’s standing in the impec- 
cably orthodox Roman church was at one time so high that there was 
some likelihood of his becoming a member of its college of presbyter- 
bishops. It was his followers who seized on certain elements in his specu- 
lative meditations on the gospel and developed them in a characteristically 
Gnostic direction. F.F.B. 


No Greater Heritage. By Charles Gulston. (London: The Paternoster 
Press. 1960. 256 pp. 15s.) 


hee Paternoster Press has made a worthy contribution to this epochal 

“Bible year” by the publication of a work which traces important 
phases in the history of the Bible from the days of Diocletian to the pre- 
sent time. The story is described in the sub-title as “A saga with its 
beginnings in an Anglo-Saxon monastery and a sequel in the South African 
veldt nearly 1,300 years later’. 


The greater part of the book deals with the history of the English Bible, 
about one half of the volume being devoted to Wycliffe and Tyndale. 
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While all that Mr. Gulston says about the Middle Ages is true, he does 
not say enough; another and brighter side to the story is presented in 
such a work as Dr. Beryl Smalley’s The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages. 

The closing section of the book, entitled “The Abiding Word”, deals 
with the worldwide dissemination of the Scriptures in the last two cen- 
turies, with special reference to the Bible in South Africa, Mr. Gulston’s 
own land. Readers of the earlier volumes of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
may remember an article which appeared in its pages in January, 1934, 
by Professor D. G. Malan, entitled “The Bible in South Africa”, telling 
of the completion of the first Afrikaans version of the Bible. Mr. Gulston 
continues the story, telling of the 1953 revision of that version, and con- 
cluding with an account of the ceremony near Grahamstown in December, 
1957, when descendants of two of the country’s pioneering families—one 
of Boer and one of British stock—exchanged Bibles in commemoration of 
a similar ceremony 120 years previously, and decided to mark the occasion 
further by erecting on the spot a granite memorial taking the form of an 
open Bible. “Together”, they said, ‘“‘we will build a monument and in 
this way again show how the handing over of the Bible became a sign 
that both Settlers and Voortrekkers lived with an ideal to spread peace 
and faith among those who lived in South Africa”. 


Index to Periodical Literature on the Apostle Paul. Compiled under the 
direction of Bruce M. Metzger. (1960. 183 pp. E. J. Brill, Leiden. 
14 fl. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
$4.00.) 


HIS is the first volume in a new series of “New Testament Tools and 
Studies”, edited by Professor Metzger of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. This is not the first occasion on which we have had to thank Pro- 
fessor Metzger for providing his fellow-students of the New Testament 
with labour-saving devices for their work. This index includes nearly 
3,000 articles on Paul, written in fourteen languages (of which Lithuanian 
is one) appearing down to the end of 1957 in over ‘a hundred periodicals, 
several of which span over a century of publication. The reviewer found 
a couple of short notes of his own listed, whose existence he had forgot- 
ten. Dr. Metzger quotes another scholar to the effect that “Bibliographers 
are the jackdaws of scholarship, for they build into their nests the colourful 
feathers of other birds of more brilliant plumage. But, having completed 
their nests, they fly away and leave other scholarly birds, who have no 
taste for bibliographical nest-building, to occupy them and bring forth 
their broods of historical treatises in the comfortable quarters supplied by 
the nest builders”. But the plumage of the scholars whose Pauline studies 
contribute to this particular nest is not a whit more brilliant than that of 
the chief nest-builder himself. 

Dr. Meizger is also the chairman of the group of faculty members of 
Princeton Theological Seminary who recently prepared a revised and en- 
larged edition of A Bibliography of Bible Study for Theological Students 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, Princetor, N.J. 1960. v, 107 pp. $1.00). 
This handbook, compiled in the first instance for theological students and 
ministers, covers all departments of biblical study, and includes a useful 
section on linguistic aids to exegesis. 
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TELEIOS. The Idea of Perfection in the New Testament. By P. J. du 
Plessis. (J. H. Kok, Kampen. 1959. 254 pp. 6.90 fl.) 

De Gees van God en die Gees van die Mens in die Ou Testament. By 
J. H. Scheepers. (J. H. Kok, Kampen. 1960. xvi, 329 pp. 9.50 fl.) 

The Psalm Citations in the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Simon Kistemaker. 
(G. van Soest, Amsterdam. 1961. 167 pp.) 

L’Exégése de Romains 7 et le Mouvement de Keswick. By J. M. E. 
Cruvellier. (Drukkerij Pasmans, The Hague. 1961. 215 pp.) 
these four doctoral dissertations which have been sent to us from 
the Netherlands, the first was submitted to the Theological Seminary 

at Kampen and the other three to the Free University of Amsterdam. The 

first and third are in English, the second in Afrikaans, and the fourth in 

French ; the Free University and the Kampen Seminary are, it is clear, 

quite ecumenicaily-minded institutions! 

Dr. du Plessis, a South African, devotes a considerable part of his thesis 
to a historical and lexical study of TéAeios in earlier Greek before he 
tackles its usage in the New Testament; indeed, he crosses the linguistic 
frontier in order to pay some attention to the idea of perfection in the 
Qumran texts. But he finds an unprecedented and unparalleled usage 
when he comes to the New Testament writers; in their hands the word 
and its cognates receive a messianic and eschatological connotation which 
provides the fundamental theme of the apostolic kerygma. 

Dr. Scheepers, also a South African, presents an exhaustive study of the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of man in the Old Testament. He finds that 
the primary sense of ruach is “breath”, and that it is this which underlies 
the concept of the ruach of God, although the use of ruach in the secon- 
dary sense of “wind” has made some contributions to the concept of the 
divine ruach. 

Dr. Kistemaker, who studied at Calvin College and Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, before embarking upon his post-graduate course in Amsterdam, 
has given us an important study of the Psalm citations in Hebrews. He 
pays special attention to Ps. 8: 4-6 (in Heb. 2: 8 f.), Ps. 95: 7-11 (in Heb. 
3: 7-11), Ps. 110: 4 (in Heb. 5: 6, etc.), and Ps. 40: 6-8 (in Heb. 10: 5-8). 
Each citation, he concludes, has been deliberately selected for its bearing 
on the author's theological motifs, and serves the purpose of communicat- 
ing sacred history to the first readers of the epistle. Many interesting 
questions are discussed, including the text of the citations and the divine 
validity which attaches to them even when they are reproduced in the 
Septuagint rendering. This is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Professor Cruvellier is well known to many of our readers in this 
country, and the subject of his dissertation—the interpretation of Romans 
7 in relation to the Keswick movement—is one which always stirs keen 
interest among English evangelicals. He recognizes, of course, that there 
is no single “official” interpretation of Romans 7 accepted or imposed by 
the Keswick Convention, and refers to Principal Kevan’s Keswick Bible 
readings in 1953 which dealt with this very scripture from the Reformed 
viewpoint shared by Professor Cruvellier himself. According to this view- 
point, the tension in which Romans 7 represents the Christian as living 
is the result of the fact that while he belongs by faith to the age to come, 
he still exists temporally in the present age. Sanctification is thus a gift 
of God's grace which involves the believer in the good fight of faith in a 
life transformed day by day into the glory of God. 
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cir output of first-rate literature. Volume II of Studies in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, by Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones (1960, 337 pp. 15s.), 
completes this valuable work, the first volume of which was reviewed in 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for Oct.-Dec., 1959. Volume II contains 
thirty studies, covering the sixth and seventh chapters of Matthew. The 
least that can be said of this work is that it presents us with expository 
preaching at its best; after all, happy experience has taught us to expect 
nothing else from Dr. Lioyd-Jones. He knows what is required in a 
minister of the Word of God ; and it is the ministry of the Word of God 
and not the opinion of Dr. Lloyd-Jones that predominates throughout this 
volume, He brings out the meaning of our Lord’s teaching, and applies 
it powerfully to his hearers and readers. There is nothing conventional or 
trite about this exposition ; sometimes evangelical readers wi'l find them- 
selves pulled up abruptly, and invited ta reconsider some of their tradi- 
tional ideas and practices. If some preachers suggested, even in the form 
of a question, that the indiscriminate distribution of the Scriptures might 
be one way of doing what our Lord forbids His disciples to do in Matt. 
7: 6, we should suspect them of Romanism or modernism. But when Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones says he has “often felt that it would not be a bad thing to 
experiment for a while with the idea of not allowing anybody to have a 
copy of the Scriptures until he showed signs of spiritual life” (p. 193)}— 
well, it may not command instant agreement, but it certainly makes one 
think. 


The Man God Mastered (1960. 187 pp. 8s. 6d.) is a brief biography 
of John Calvin, by Professor Jean Cadier of Paris; it has been turned 
into pleasantly readable English by Mr. O. R. Johnston. It is difficult 
to think of any other work which will give the interested reader a better 
introduction to John Calvin himself. The “public image” of Calvin in 
England is recognized and dismissed by all properly informed persons for 
the gross distortion that it is; but such properly informed persons are in 
a sad minority. Even among Christians who like to be called evangelical 
“Calvin” (not to say “Calvinism”!) is a word that“too often evokes dis- 
approval and hostility. It is to be hoped that this biographical pcrtrait will 
have a wide circulation and do something to dispel the prejudice against 
Calvin. The names of the author and the translator are guarantee enough 
of the trustworthiness of the portrait. The sad affair of Servetus is re- 
lated in some fulness, and Professor Cadier helps us to see it in perspec- 
tive. “Calvin was wrong to think that heresy was to be punished by 
banishment and death, but he was right to think that the denial of the 
Trinity and the divinity of Christ were infinitely serious matters and con- 
stituted an attack on the gospel of salvation and on the work of the whole 
Reformation movement” (p. 162). The mainly French bibliography at 
the end of the original work is here replaced by bibliographical notes 
more suitable for the English reader, supplied by Dr. J. I. Packer. 

The latest volume of the Tyndale Commentaries to appear is that on 
The Epistle to the Hebrews: An Introduction and Commentary, by Thomas 
Hewitt (1960. 217 pp. 9s. 6d.). The introduction discusses the usual ques- 
tions of authorship, recipients and occasion. On authorship there is a 
leaning to the possibility that Silas may have had some hand in writing 
the epistle, although the question, it is recognized, must remain hypo- 
thetical. The recipients are rightly regarded as Jewish Christians, prob- 


baa Inter-Varsity Fellowship and Tyndale Press maintain undiminished 
th 
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ably living in Rome, who “had neither fully broken from Judaism nor 
fully embraced Christianity” (p. 40). A date about A.D. 65 is considered 
to be most in keeping with the various lines of evidence; the eve of the 
Jewish War of A.D. 66 would certainly be a time when “the Jewish nation 
was facing a serious crisis and was making a strong appeal to all Jews - 
for their help and loyalty” (ib.). Mr. Hewitt is plainly indebted, though 
not uncritically so, to William Manson’s important work on the epistle. 
On Heb. v. 7 he revives the view that what our Lord prayed for in 
Gethsemane was to be saved from the death which might have overtaken 
Him there and then: “If Christ had died in the Garden, no greater calam- 
ity could possibly have fallen on mankind” (p. 100). While fully agreeing 
with Mr. Hewitt about the mystery of our Lord’s agony and the inappro- 
priateness of dogmatism where adoring silence is called for, we have never 
found this interpretation convincing. One would, indeed, like to know 
more about the form in which the passion narrative, and the gospel story 
in general, had reached the author of Hebrews. 

The Scripture Lesson, edited by J. W. Harmer (1960. 312 pp. 15s.), first 
appeared in 1945 as a handbook to the Agreed Syllabuses of Religious 
Education in the schools of England and Wales. It went into a second 
edition three years later, and is now available in a third. The third edi- 
tion represents a thorough revision, some of the chapters being completely 
rewritten. The new chapter on “The Archaeological Background of the 
Bible”, by Mr. Kenneth Kitchen of Liverpool University, a young Egypt- 
ologist of quite exceptional promise, calls for special commendation. The 
whole work has been brought up-to-date, a number of illustrations have 
been added, and many teachers will have good reason to be grateful for 
a manual, written by members of their own profession, which succeeds so 
well in its declared aim of providing information which is “accurate, up- 
to-date, scripturally correct and in accord with a sound biblical theology”. 

A number of recent Tyndale Monographs includes The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Judgment, by Dr. Leon Morris (whom we welcome back to England 
as Warden of Tyndale House, Cambridge) an expansion of the Tyndale 
Biblical Theology Lecture for 1960. It is such a contribution to biblical 
theology as we have come to associate with Dr. Morris. He knows that 
biblical theology must rest upon sound exegesis, and sound exegesis in 
turn upon careful study of the text and vocabulary. Two chapters deal 
with the Old Testament evidence (one with the significance of the verb 
shaphat and one with the significance of other words conveying various 
aspects of judgment). Two further chapters deal with the New teaching 
about judgment—as a present reality and as a future certainty. It is the 
last chapter that will arouse greatest interest, for “in modern writings the 
tendency is to minimize or overlook this strand of Scriptural teaching” 
(i.e., judgment as a future certainty). Dr. Morris takes issue in particular 
with the doctrine of an exclusively realized eschatology, which he describes 
as “calamitous alike in its failure to reckon with the message of the New 
Testament, and in its tragic consequences” (p. 58). Dr. Morris is unfail- 
ingly courteous in controversy with those from whose position he dissents, 
and his courtesy and scholarship should win him a respectful hearing 
among his fellow-theologians, whether they agree with his conclusions 
or not. 





